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Woman’: 


For Busy Moderns 
—this Modern Rouge 


Today Beauty Specialists agree that the love- 
liest effects are given by a cream rouge. It goes 
on so smoothly. It is better for the skin. It 
tones so naturally that it seems to be a part of 
the complexion itself. 

Nina CrEAM RouceE is the perfect example 
of this modern rouge. A smooth ruby paste 
made of the finest the purest ingre- 
dients that it is possible to import . . . 
blended as Madame Nina in her Paris labora- 
tory discovered how. The same Madame Nina 
made famous by the Geranium Cream that 
bears her name 

You will adore the becoming glow this 
rouge gives your skin. For it produces the 
very shade your coloring requires! Are you a 
blonde? It will be a pale rose in your cheeks. 
Are you a brunette? Your beauty will be of 
exotic loveliness. And Nina Cream Rouge is 
so finely composed as to be almost transparent 

5 to let the very texture of the skin 
show through the delicate flush it lays on the 
cheek. 

Now spread the same color over your lips. 
You will be pleased to see how perfectly your 
“make-up” harmon‘zes. The same warm color 

as Nature herself dictates—now, for both! 

Nina Cream Rouge comes in a delightful 
wooden box of generous size. It never liquifies 
or dries. but stays soft, easy-to-apply untl 
every speck is gone! 

If you can’t find Nina Cream Rouge at your 
favorite department store, send $3.00 with the 
coupon below for your first box—which, by 
the way, will probably last you a whole year! 
And if there is some question you would like 
to ask a beauty advisor, write Miss Nina 
Nestor, Produits Nina, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

CLIP AND MAIL 

PRODUITS NINA, INC. 

580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| Please send me postpaid ove box 
| Nina Cream Rouge, I exclose $3.00. 


Address 
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THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


For its new president, the National Federation of Business and Professional 

Women's Clubs, at its recent convention, elected Marion H. McClench to succeed 

Lena Madesin Phillips. Miss McClench is a leading insurance woman of the 

Middle West, with her own office in Ann Arbor, Michigan. She is only being pro- 

moted in the Federation, having served as president of the Michigan organization, 

member of the national Legislative Committee, and recording secretary. She is a 
Smith College graduate, and was formerly a teacher. 
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Young girls of the Zuni tribe dressed for the Corn-grinding Ceremony. The traveler for culture or pleasure sees only 
this and misses the real story of how the modern Indian lives 


Hope Ahead for the Indians 


The Staggering Size of the Task Before the New 
Administration Is Clear to One Who Sees at First Hand, 
as Does This Author, the Extent of the Abuses 


But How Much? 


VENTS in Indian affairs are 
at last moving rapidly.. The 
long struggle of an earnest 
minority of undaunted citizens 
to defend the personal and 
property rights of 250,000 Indians still 
under the wardship of the Government, 
came to a head in 1928. With the pub- 
lication of an authentic report on Indian 
Administration by the Institute of Gov- 
ernment Research at Baltimore, a pri- 
vately financed body of scientists and 
publicists of the highest standing, the 
“lid came off,” and the defiant secrecy 
of bureaucratic officials could no longer 
be maintained. : 
Suddenly everybody who knew any- 
thing about the Indian Service began to 
talk. Thousands of employees and hun- 
dreds of citizens in the region of Indian 
reservations, who had long known the 
scandalous conditions existing, began to 
elaborate the theme. Appeals to Con- 
gress and exposures of corruption had 


By Mary Roserts CooLipGe 
Author of “The Rain-Makers,” etc. 


usually been overcome by the entrenched 
political powers, with bluff and with di- 
rect misrepresentation. But when the In- 
stitute published eight hundred pages of 
facts and statistics which could not be 
suppressed or denied, lesser voices rose 
to add corroborative illustrations. 

The Senate Indian Investigaticn Com- 
mittee, before this reluctant and vacillat- 
ing, held a series of hearings in certain 
Indian areas and, at last convinced, in- 
corporated with their three-volume re- 
port the long-suppressed investigation of 
the American Red Cross. In Oklahoma, 
meanwhile, the Jackson-Barnett case 
came into Court and helped to focus 
attention on Indian abuses. The whole 
odorous exposure at once became mate- 
rial for newspaper publicity. 

The Commissioner and his assistant 
denied the facts and charged that they 
were the objects of a “conspiracy”; but 
when called to verify their defense they 
had nothing with which to meet the 
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combined attack except evasion. Their 
fate was sure and swift. When Presi- 
dent Hoover came into office their resig- 
nations were promptly accepted and 
their superior, Secretary West, was re- 
placed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
President of Stanford University. 
Shortly afterward, Charles J. Rhoads of 
the Indian Rights Association of Phila- 
delphia was named Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs and J. Henry Scattergood, 
also of Philadelphia, Assistant Commis- 
sioner. 

The appointment of three such men 
to high positions in the Bureau of the 
Interior is, in itself, a dramatic episode. 
Dr. Wilbur made his executive reputa- 
tion as dean of the Stanford Medical 
School and as president of Stanford Uni- 
versity with the avowed purpose of re- 
organizing University procedure. He 
has proved himself not at all afraid to 
offend his public, and not easily per- 
suaded from any determined policy in 
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A Mescalero Apache Indian child playing house. e 
will be “caught” for one of the Government boarding schools 


education. So, unlike the typical college 
president, he will not be too thin-skinned 
to deal with political complications. 

Obviously, his chief task will be to 
reorganize the Department of the In- 
terior, now a hodge-podge of unrelated 
services, dumped there from time to time 
because of temporary exigencies. It has 
been denominated “a bottomless pork 
and patronage barrel,” and Secretary 
Wilbur will need good courage to disen- 
tangle and to purge it. But his name, 
as a humanitarian who has given much 
service to social, health and race rela- 
tions agencies, is a guarantee of his mo- 
tives and his good intentions. 

The new Indian Commissioner, 
Charles J. Rhoads, a banker, has a back- 
ground unique among public officials. 
Hitherto a business man outside of poli- 
tics, an orthodox Quaker, a trustee of 
colleges, a member of several scientific 
societies, he has a traditional interest in 
the welfare of Indians. J. Henry Scat- 
tergood, the new Assistant Commis- 
sioner, a business man, a Philadelphian 
and a Quaker, interested in public serv- 
ice and race relations, has also been con- 
nected with the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion. 


“The System” 


HIS wonderful start is encourag- 

ing. Nevertheless, it is im- 

portant that citizens who have an 
interest in any phase of Indian welfare 
shall have a picture of the methods and 
The System still in operation. For 
twenty years I have been frequenting 
the Southwest and in contact with its 
tribes. But no traveler for culture and 
pleasure can know what the Indians are 
suffering from the Government. She 


may become 
ever so intelli- 
gent about In- 
dian _— pottery 
and painting, 
blankets, _ sil- 
verwork, cliff- 
dwelling and 
archaeology; 
she may see 
the pueblos 
and the cere- 
monial 
dances; and 
yet not know 
that many In- 
dians are ha- 
bitually hun- 
gry, that they 
have been de- 
prived_ of 
water rights, 
that they have 
no control of 
the place to 
which their 
children must 
go to school, 
nor of their 
own tribal funds in the care of the In- 
dian Bureau. She can not grasp the 
subterranean fact that Indian wards 
have none of the protection which a 
white ward has in an American court. 

Last year I set out to investigate for 
myself and on familiar ground the 
accusations against the Indian Bureau, 
particularly in handling children. What 
follows, therefore, is personal knowledge 
and experience, and may serve to illus- 
trate the conditions confronting the new 
Indian Administration. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand of 
the living Indians are in two south- 
western states, on reservations, as wards 
of the Government. Of these the 
“wildest” group are the thirty-five thou- 
sand Navajos on their semi-arid, desert 
and mountain habitat in northeastern 
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Arizona and northwestern New Mexico. 
Originally nomadic, they adopted the 
sheep industry from the Spaniards three 
centuries ago and now chiefly support 
themselves by it. Since they left Fort 
Defiance long ago and scattered out 
over the reservation, they have received 
no Government rations. Unquestionabl\ 
the most promising of western Indians 
in physique, mental capacity and char- 
acter, they are the most difficult to pro- 
vide for educationally because of their 
pastoral habits and their ingrained fear 
of losing their children, founded on mis- 
handling by Government employees. 
Even in recent years when fall ap- 
proached Government employees set forth 
by truck over the reservation, searching 
for and bringing in frightened packs of 
young creatures, many under ten years 
of age, to the Government boarding 
schools. The parents of the little ones 
often followed on foot and on horse- 
back for from fifty to a hundred miles. 


Losing Track of the Children 


HEN the quota of the nearest 
school was filled, the rest of the 
catch was taken on to another, 

farther away. It still happens that a 
few parents literally lose track of their 
children by this process of recruiting and 
by the assignment of an English name in 
place of the difficult Indian name. For 
administrative convenience, the children 
are sometimes moved on during the term 
without their parents knowing where. 
Thus Indian mothers have acquired a 
perpetual fear and Indian fathers a deep 
resentment against school methods, 
which have been going on so long that 
they have no confidence in Government 
promises and, as might be expected, they 
meet Government regulations with 
native guile. The Indian mothers hide 
their children when school time ap- 
proaches; they substitute the orphan 
peon who herds their sheep for their 
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The Navajos adopted the sheep industry from the Spaniards. Here are Navajo women 
dipping their sheep according to Government regulations 
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own child; in years of drouth and short- 
age they send the weaklings to school 
and keep the strong ones at home. They 
practice, in short, every device that 
primitive mothers, frantic with fear and 
ignorance, might be expected to use to 
keep their beloved offspring. 

What happens to the children when 
they arrive at school may be illustrated 
by some incidents I saw a year ago. 
After they were brought in and assigned 
to grades, and started on their laborious 
road of English education, an order came 
from Washington to segregate all those 
who had trachoma and gather them into 
what are now known as “trachoma 
schools,” placing the rest in “clean” 
schools. Heretofore all have been put 
in school together, and this new ruling is 
an acknowledgment that trachoma is on 
the increase, largely through school con- 
tacts. This measure, though belated, 
may have been quite justified, but mean- 
while more parents lost track of their 
children. Some superintendents were 
humane enough to send an Indian run- 
ner out over the region, explaining the 
order and inviting the parents to come 
in to discuss it. 


Prisoners Among Foreigners 


EANWHILE tthe teachers in 

these schools were required to 

bring the children through a 
curriculum almost identical with that of 
the public school and in the same length 
of time. They had an ever-changing 
body of pupils, the little ones with no 
knowledge of English and the older ones 
of previous years utterly confused by 
new teachers, different books and meth- 
ods. To add to their childish miseries 
they were supposed never to speak their 
native language even on the playgrounds. 
They were, in fact, prisoners among 
foreigners, some of them mere _ babies 
who needed nothing so much as mother- 
ing. I hope never to see again such 





groups of chil- 
dren, not play- 
ing, just hud- 
dled against 
the walls, 
dumb, apathet- 
ic and home- 
sick. 

To the hon- 
or of teachers 
in Indian 
schools, poorly 
paid and 
drearily 
housed and 
fed as they 
are, it must be 
said they are 
almost univer- 
sally kind and 
spend their 
days as much 
in social serv- 
ice as in teach- 
ing. But they 
too are caught 
in this bureau- 
cratic mesh 
and may be 
transferred as unexpectedly as any child 
to another school, and for the trivial 
convenience of an official. 

One principal, a man of good abilities 
and extensive teaching experience, was 
so transferred three times in one year, 
moving his family each time and paying 
all the expenses. He must “accept the 
transfer” or lose his position or perhaps 
be penalized by being sent the following 
year to some less desirable post on the 
outskirts of civilization. Mr. A 
was transferred eight times in fourteen 
years. Mr. B, a highly trained man, 
who had accepted the principalship of a 
school in an arid climate at high alti- 
tude, was suddenly ordered to a low, 
humid one on the Colorado River where 
he could not live, and left the service. 
The first thing an appointee of the In- 
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A Navajo woman in summer camp with her family, sheep and goats. Originally a nomad 
tribe, the Navajo still retains many of his primitive ways 
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A Piute Indian basket-maker. The traveler may be an expert on this 
craft and still know nothing of the hardships of the maker’s life 


dian Service finds out is that his ideas 
are not wanted. He can not “‘buck the 
Bureau” and he will be penalized if he 
even argues with Washington. 

This method of arbitrary mechanical 
transfer by order of clerks in Washing- 
ton, keeps the whole reservation popula- 
tion—teachers, children, employees—dis- 
satisfied, and the mere matter of climate 
becomes a threat. A little Navajo girl 
of seven years, sent four hundred miles 
from home to a boarding school in 
Phoenix, because the nearer schools were 
full, is still there. She was born in a 
high, dry region but spends summer 
after summer vacation in a hot, humid 
irrigation district because her home is 
too far away and her parents too poor 
to come for her. The State of Arizona 
moved its penitentiary from Yuma to 
Florence in order to avoid baking its 
prisoners to death within adobe walls. 
But the Indian Bureau continues to send 
Papago children from Tucson to Fort 
Mojave, over four hundred miles, where 
they are no less prisoners and pass the 
summers tortured by the mosquito in the 
terrible heat. 


Breeding Suspicion 


HE result of all this is: deep- 
rooted resentments and chronic 
suspicion in the minds of good In- 
dians ; dissatisfaction and discouragement 
on the part of teachers and principals. 
Nothing is settled, stable, progressive, 
there is only an iron regulation by peo- 
ple in Washington who believe in The 
System but do not know at first hand 
the nature or the needs of Indians. 
Even the best of officers has not the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Keystone View Company 
These girls, in pale yellow frocks, carried the flags of the nations at the Congress of the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship at Berlin 


“Women Can if They Will” 


One Thousand Women From Forty-Five Countries, Gathering at Berlin, 
Bear Dramatic Witness to the Change in Women’s Status and 
Outline a Challenging Program for the Future 


USAN B. ANTHONY was 
eighty-four years old in 1904 
when the International Alliance 
of Women for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship was to be 
organized in Berlin. Many of her 
friends thought that it would be unwise 
for her to undertake the trip, but her 
sister Mary approved it and finally some 
one who knew how much she was needed 
appealed to Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 

The reply of that doughty soldier, as 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt tells the 
story, was: ‘““‘What if she does die there ? 
Berlin is as near to heaven as is New 
York.” 

And so Miss Anthony went to Berlin, 
as did Mrs. Catt and a score of women 
from seven other countries who put vic- 
tory for an ideal above their own per- 
sonal safety. 
more than one thousand women from 
forty-five countries returned to Berlin 
this June to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Alliance. 

While even the step of forming such 
an organization seemed revolutionary 
twenty-five years ago, today women came 
from twenty-seven countries which have 
given them the vote. They came as 
members of parliament, as city coun- 


And because they did so, 


By MARJORIE SHULER 


cilors, as superintendents of education, 
even as chiefs of police. And whereas 
the women twenty-five years ago felt 
that they had “to go home and ask if 
we may join,” these women could pledge 
their national organizations to work for 
peace, for economic equality of women, 
for equality under the law for women, 
for nationality rights for women, for 
protection of children born outside of 
marriage, and for an equal high moral 
standard for men and women, and for a 
system of family allowances. 

There were times during the ten days 
that these women spent in Berlin when 
they felt with Dr. Shaw that Berlin was 
indeed close to heaven. For instance, 
there was that moment on the first 
morning of the Congress when the flags 
of the nations were presented. The 
great hall in the ‘Tiergarten was 
crowded with men and women, filling 
every seat, standing in the aisle, massed 
in the back of the hall. They had heard 
the stirring challenge in Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby’s opening speech as president in 
which she said: “The world need is 
proving too strong for sex prejudice and 
we see that we must have every ounce 
of ability developed in each man and 
woman if countries are to survive in 


the world competition.” They had been 
swept to cheers and to tears by that 
message of prophecy and achievemen 
from the honorary president and founder 
of the Alliance, Mrs. Catt, wherein she 
challenged: “There is nothing women 
want that they can not achieve if they 
will.” 

And then Mrs. F. Louis Slade stepped 
forward to make the presentation of 
flags, one for each nation in the AI- 
liance, sent from the United States by 
the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission. 
In the old days when the Congress con- 
vened, the nation which had a victory to 
celebrate came forward bearing its flag 
to receive the homage of the comrades 
in battle. But this time it was the na- 
tions of the world which were to be 
honored. And as Mrs. Slade finished 
her speech the orchestra struck up a soul- 
stirring march and from the back of the 
hall there came two long lines of girls 
in pale yellow frocks. 

Slender, youthful, unafraid, 
figures of light those girls came down 
the aisles, sweeping forward with such 
long strides that they seemed to be borne 
by the wind, their arms flung upward, 
joyously holding the flags. They seemed 
to symbolize the woman of today who 


like 
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walks free of fetters and so walks be- 
-ause she treads upon the sacrifice and 
the struggles and the achievements of 
the woman of yesterday. 

There was another great evening in 
the Reichstag itself. The delegates had 
the seats of the members of parliament, 
and every balcony rail, even the pillars 
of that historic stronghold of male do- 
minion, was massed with women who 
had come to hear speeches by women 
members of parliament, two of them 
from the Reichstag and one from Great 
Britain. Mrs. Maud Wood Park was 
the United States speaker on that occa- 
sion, and she made a masterly summary 
of the gains which swept that country 
as the result of the success of the experi- 
ment tried first in Wyoming, and then 
in Utah, Idaho and Colorado. 

There was tremendous interest in the 
public meeting arranged on the subject 
of women police by Miss Rosa Manus 
of Holland, when not less than three 
overflow gatherings had to be managed 
to take care of the enthusiastic crowds 
who had come to hear women police 
describe their work. 


Dramatic Scenes 


EARTSTRINGS were swept 
again and again during the dis- 
cussions on peace. First there 
came that moment during the report of 
the peace committee, when a resolution 
had been passed over the protest of the 
French—a_ resolution calling for the 
abolition of occupations and oppressive 
measures everywhere. Maria Verone, 
who spoke for the French delegation, ex- 
plained that it was not that they differed 
with the spirit of the resolution, indeed 
they supported it, but in view of the na- 
tional policy of their country how could 
they permit the implication of the resolu- 
tion? However, the Congress, which 
had just called upon all governments to 
join the World Court, and to accept the 
implication of the Kellogg act that ag- 
gressive warfare is criminal, proceeded 
to adopt the resolution over the French 
protest. 

Suddenly the French delegation rose 
and started down the aisle. On the 
other side of the hall the Germans who 
had voted for the resolution also rose 
and began to walk toward the door. 

Mrs. Corbett Ashby rang for silence 
and said: ‘“The French delegation and 
the German delegation are leaving the 
hall to draft together a substitute resolu- 
tion which will be acceptable to both. 
Will the Congress be willing to sub- 
stitute their resolution for the one just 
passed?” The Congress would, so it 
said by applause and cries of ‘‘Bravo,” 
while a newspaper reporter over in the 
press section turned to a colleague and 
said: “This is the most dramatic thing 
I ever have seen in my life.” 

There was more drama ahead, how- 
ever, for that evening came the peace 


mass meeting filled with thrills from be- 
ginning to end. It opened with Reichs- 
minister Jose ph Wirth’s appeal for Ger- 
many to be given freedom from oppres- 
sive measures to work for peace. It was 
not the first time that the German na- 
tionalist point of view had been ex- 
pressed, for Carl Severing, Minister of 
the Interior, in his speech on the open- 
ing morning had referred to Germany’s 
protest against accepting the total war 
guilt, and her repugnance over the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. But 
this was an even more direct appeal to 
the sympathy of the women from other 
nations and it was coupled with a pledge 
of the German Government and the 
German people to work for peace. 

There were brilliant speeches from 
half a dozen women, Bertha Lutz of 
Brazil and Sarojini Naidu of India, 
among them, but it was Gertrud 
Baumer of Germany who swept the 
audience to greatest heights of feeling as 
she did at the last Congress in Paris. 

Peace, she said, is not merely a holy 
thing upon an altar but a political task 
which demands the service of every citi- 
zen working by political means. 

Then she struck at the crux of the 
problem of peace today: ‘“The acid test 
for the persuasive power of the organ- 
ization of peace built up with arbitra- 
tion and treaties of security is of course 
the progress achieved in disarmament. 
Only in so far as they lead to a real 
disarmament will arbitration and trea- 
ties of security prove genuine and honest 
peace instruments. Whoever has wrestled 
in anguish of mind with the problems 
of national self-preservation and peace, 
whoever has come for himself to the de- 
cision to entrust the fate of his own 
people, in so far as it depends upon his 
own efforts, to the victory of the idea of 
peace, can not tolerate this one thing, 





Mrs. Corbett Ashby, who presided at the 
International Suffrage Alhance Congress, 
and the German Minister of the Interior 
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that treaties are made on the one hand 
and armaments piled up on the other; 
that accompanying pacts outlying war, 
we see in laboratories and factories the 
ingenuity of modern technique inventing 
ever more effective methods of mechani- 
cal, inglorious, unheroic, mass destruc- 
tion—that most terrible contempt of all 
human dignity which history has ever 
known.” 


The Call for Disarmament 


HE women asked the League of 

Nations to call a disarmament 

conference without delay not only 
for the limitation, but for the general 
and effective reduction of naval, land 
and air forces. 

One who has followed the congresses 
of the Alliance could not help but be 
impressed by the sense of increased sta- 
bility, steadiness and permanence of the 
organization. It was expressed not alone 
in numbers, although the attendance 
was large. It was expressed not alone 
in the size of the delegations from dis- 
tant countries, although these too were 
impressive. But it was a mental attitude, 
a composure which perhaps was best 
illustrated in the controversy over the 
report of the committee on like condi- 
tions of work. 

There was no difference of opinion 
that the economic position of woman is 
unfair, that it is not only not improving 
but that there is a manifest reaction 
showing itself in the tendency of many 
European countries to pass legislation 
restricting the rights of women to work, 
compelling married women to resign as 
teachers or members of the civil service, 
combined with a habitual underpayment 
of women even where the laws state that 
there shall be equal pay for equal work. 

But the controversy developed as it 
has before over the question of protective 
legislation for women—does it protect 
or does it hamper them in their work? 
Some Alliance members took a hand in 
helping others who are not affiliated with 
the Alliance to have separate meetings 
just at the outset of the Congress, as 
the result of which a new International 
for the Economic Emancipation of 
Women was launched. But—and here 
was the steadiness of the Alliance made 
manifest—the work of the Congress 
was continued without paying the slight- 
est attention to the outside group. ‘The 
Alliance program calls for a fact-finding 
commission to sit separately, at the 
time of the next Congress, and to con- 
sider the results of the application of 
protective legislation. 

In addition the Congress upheld the 
right of married women to freedom to 
work, declared that girls should have 
equal opportunities with boys for train- 
ing for occupations, asked the Interna- 
tional Labor Office to apply the 
standards of equal pay for equal work 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Gift Shop Careers 


Fanny Morse, an Expert in Gift Shops, Tells Little Stories of 
Success and Offers Helpful Hints to Women Who 
Need and Want to Build a Business 


ANNY MORSE, in 

charge of the largest 

wholesale gift shop in 

the country, has ad- 

vised thousands of men 
and women in the making or 
selling of gifts. 

Her father, Albert L. Morse, 
was for thirty years a dealer in 
antiques, and it was but natu- 
ral that his daughter should 
share his delight in the charm 
of old merchandise. She knew 
the history of her father’s 
pieces and the traditions of the 
countries from which _ they 
came. Out of her love of 
antiques grew her interest in 
gifts of all kinds. 

A girl in her twenties, Miss 
Morse went into business for 
herself as manager of the com- 
mercial art department of the 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, 
where one room at that time 
ten years ago—was sufficient 
to handle all business. “To-day 
her two sales floors, which 
stretch a city block in length, 
are housed in an old English 
setting with a cloister effect 
that displays to advantage green 
and amber glassware, Japanese 
draperies and hundreds of other gift 
wares. In this exhibit, which draws 
buyers from all over the world, each 
article is a model, the duplicate of which 
may be bought from the maker, and 
Miss Morse and her staff of ten help 
buyers to buy and sellers to sell. 

“The first recorded gift,” she once 
remarked with a smile, “remains the 
most discussed present ever made. It 
was the gift of a woman to a man— 
the apple Eve gave Adam.” 

Seriously, however, the history of gift 
giving and the great industry which has 
grown up around the custom, of recent 
years, is filled with stories of unusual 
human interest. 

Starting largely as a holiday trade, 
the gift business gained real momentum 
after the war, when women who had 
become accustomed to shifting for them- 
selves found that they could keep busy 





By CHARLES G. MULLER 





Fanny Morse, who knows all about gifts 


and earn a comfortable living from 
small tea rooms and gift shops. 

“Out of the novelty store with its 
heavily gilded sea shells, its engraved 
spoons of Niagara Falls and its bril- 
liant picture post cards,” Fanny Morse 
explains, “grew the modern gift shop 
that has little by little turned practi- 
cally every industry toward gift mak- 
ing. About 40,000 sellers of gift mer- 
chandise now have their own stores or 
have gift departments in furniture, in- 


terior decorating, jewelry, millinery, 
book, and department stores all over the 
country. And the most interesting 


part of the rise of this new industry is 
that so much of gift making and sell- 
ing has been started at home by women 
who wanted to do something for them- 
selves or their families. 

“There is, for example, Winifred 
Mitchell, of Tenafly, New Jersey, who 


s Dae 
Underwood & Underwood 


started to weave cloths by hand. 
Bit by bit the business grew 
until now she makes the finest 
sport bags and scarves and 
yard material for sport dresses 
to be found in the United 
States. She employs men and 
women to work for her, and 
recently she bought her cwn 
home out of the profits. An- 
other I know, Dorothy White, 
makes the loveliest lingerie pil- 
lows to be found in America. 
In the beginning she designed 
and sewed each pillow; now 
she designs only and her prod- 
ucts are in demand in the best 
shops. 

“One young woman recent- 
ly came to me with dress bags 
which she had made from Ar- 
gentine cloth. Her husband, 
she told me, had been ill for 
several years and the need for 
X-rays and treatment had 
started her on bag designing. 
In very little time this alert 
young woman had_ enough 
orders to keep her husband busy 
cutting out the bags at home 
while she sewed. 

“Then I think of Vina Lak- 
shme, who, attracted by far- 
off countries and cloths from overseas, 
conceived the idea of making sports hats 
from exotic fabrics. Her hats sold well 
and now she imports her fabrics from 
all over the globe; from strange nooks 
and corners off the regular trade routes, 
from South Sea islands, from remote 
quarters of Africa, and from places on 
the camel routes in Arabia. 

“All kinds of ideas lend themselves 
to development by the clever man or 
woman. Who would guess that from 
wrapping paper, for instance, one 
woman, Amy Drevenstadt, could build 
up a business that finally would draw 
the attention of a large New York de- 
partment store? ‘Though she did not 
want to leave her quiet studio, this 
woman at length was induced to open 
a paper shop in the store. There in a 
quaint cupboard her fancy rolls of paper 
and her special gift boxes form a store 
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section of their own, and she does a 
really wonderful business. 

“In fact, gift making, once a line is 
established, may net as much as $15,- 
000 to $20,000 a year. Which is so 
much better than most women could do 
by just going out on an average job that 
it is no wonder so many of them be- 
come enthusiastic about the work. 

“Sometimes gift making opens the 
way to independence when no other 
way is possible. You may have seen 
walking sticks of cactus, a recent nov- 
elty. ‘These cactus sticks are the work 
of the Arizona Hut, a workshop in 
Tucson, Arizona, where disabled sol- 
diers a short time ago were given a 
chance to earn real money for them- 
selves through the gift market. In the 
hut, the veterans make articles that 
range from copper paper cutters to 
porch furniture and toys.” 

How can one go about marketing a 
gift idea? Here is Fanny Morse’s 
answer: 

“If the woman has something worth 
while but also has a family to care for, 
1 advise her most strongly to sell her 
article right in her own neighborhood, 
for the home market will be all she 
can well manage. If she is a woman 
who wants to work alone, then | sug- 
gest that she sell to women’s exchanges, 
because she cannot produce in quanti- 
ties large enough to handle wholesale. 
With exchanges in every part of the 
country, any woman can find a ready 
outlet for a good article. 

“But if the woman has no home re- 
sponsibilities and can handle several 
workers, then I advise her to manage 
the work so that she can turn out a 
number of the articles in the same time 
that it first took her to do one. For 
example, two Baltimore women are 
making a wonderful success with lamp- 
shades, because they spend the greatest 
part of their own time on the designs 
and let a special machine do the bind- 
ing—ordinarily the most tedious part 
of such work. 


Building Up Business 


66 NOTHER case is that of Jes- 
sie Leach Rector, who came 
to me one day with an ordi- 

nary box on which she had pasted a 

French print. The effect was good, so 

I suggested she make a number of the 

boxes, selecting each size for a practical 

use. I urged that she pick colors that 
people would want to live with, and 
that instead of merely pasting the print 
on the box, she put it on so skillfully 
that it would look like part of the box. 

Gradually she worked along the lines 

suggested, and soon she was able to do 

many boxes in the time it once took her 
to do one. 

“From these boxes she went to scrap 
baskets and then to small furniture, 
making all of the things in her own 


home and selling many of them there, 
too, as the public seemed to like the 
friendly atmosphere. To-day she is 
selling all over the United States and 
though commercial manufacturers have 
tried to duplicate her work they are 
not able to put this woman’s intimate 
touch into their boxes and baskets and 
so she continues to lead the field.” 


How to Begin 
et w a gift shop is not so 


hard, as Fanny Morse explains to 

the many people who ask her ad- 
vice. But she always looks for three 
things in the man or woman who comes 
to her as a prospective seller of gifts. 

“First,” she says, “I want to know 
the individual’s reason for wanting to 
go into the business, and the best rea- 
son anyone can have is the need to earn 
a livelihood. The second question I 
ask is, ‘Do you like what you are going 
to do?’ Because no one ever gets far 
who goes into this thing just for the 
money and not for the pleasure that 
comes from doing it. And third, I try 
to find out if the prospect is the kind 
of person who will stick to the job 
through thick and thin. 

“Many who come to me are a bit 
overwhelmed at the idea of actually 
starting a shop, but as they answer my 
questions they gradually lose their fear. 
So many possibilities always open up 
when they talk their plans over. I ask 
whether there is already a gift shop in 
town, to find out what competition there 
will be. How many people have they 
to draw on and what is the main oc- 
cupation of possible customers? For 
the kind of store you start depends on 
the type of customer you will have and 
the amount of money each has to spend. 
Your stock must meet the needs of the 
people in your particular town, whether 
it is a factory town or a summer resort. 

“Then I find out how much capital 
is available, for if there is only a little, 
often it is wisest to take only a counter 
or a table in some large store on the 
main street. When all these questions 
have been answered so that we know 
exactly what conditions are, | tell the 
new business man or woman what stock 
to take on. 

“There are successful gift shops ev- 
erywhere, from the smallest side street 
in the smallest town to Park Avenue 
in New York City. 

“One of the most human stories of 
getting started that has ever come to 
my attention is that of a little woman 
of fifty-five years who had lost her 
daughter. She came to me with some 
favors which she wanted me to help her 
sell, but she was in such dreadfully 
straitened circumstances and so broken 
over her recent loss that she could hardly 
tell me her story. 

“In talking with her, I couldn’t help 
but sense the depths of her despair, and 
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I wanted to do everything in my power 
to help her reconstruct her life. Yet 
try as I would, I could not find a mar- 
ket for the favors she had made. At 
last she came in one day to say that 
she had had to go into debt and that 
she simply must find work of some kind. 
Though a woman of culture, she took 
a job as cook in a woman’s club. She 
was quickly appreciated and made man- 
aging housekeeper. 

“She kept in touch with me, for al- 
though her most pressing difficulties had 
been taken care of she still longed for 
a chance to open a gift shop. Not long 
ago she was able to take a vacation, 
and en route to Canada she stayed at a 
small place kept by two sisters who ran 
a tea room. My little friend plucked 
up her courage and asked if she might 
have a corner of the shop to start a gift 
section. 

“After some hesitation the sisters 
agreed, and so the other day this 
woman, whom I had watched fight 
through so much trouble and disap- 
pointment, came to me with fifty-four 
dollars which she had scraped together. 
She asked me to help her select her 
first stock, and I was so overjoyed to 
learn that she finally had found her 
chance that I added something to her 
slender capital and together we picked 
out a most charming collection of gifts 
for her to start with. With tears of 
happiness in her eyes, she set off for 
her little shop and I am sure that with 
her courage and personality she will 
make a great success of her venture.” 


Choosing Gifts 


ITH all the attractive new 

shops that have opened in re- 

cent years, stocked with the tre- 
mendous variety of merchandise made 
up in gift form, surely choosing suitable 
presents should be easy and pleasant. 
Yet many of us continue to knit our 
brows and shop aimlessly, wondering 
what on earth to give father this year, 
and what would be the nicest thing for 
mother, and what, if anything, would 
please the young brother. 

“Now is my chance to find out,” | 
said to Fanny Morse. ‘Just what is 
the secret of choosing the right gift for 
the right person? Is there even any 
general principle that will ease the 
happy but heavy problems of Christmas 
and birthdays?” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘There is a 
secret to selecting gifts, and I think I 
can tell you a few ways to make your 
shopping easier. 

“First, determine whether the gift 
you plan to give will be personal or 
for the home. Next, decide how much 
you want to spend. Then try to get at 
least a general idea of what, within that 
range of price, would give the most 
pleasure and surprise. Last—and | 

(Continued on tage 27) 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD COURT 


If You Are Hazy on the Details, Read This Clear Summary 


N intelligent woman 
asked another: “Do 
you know what is 
the prevailing trait 
of the American 

people?” and answering her 
own query, continued, “It is 
the loss of memory.” Deny 
this unpatriotic charge though 
we may, it must be admitted 
that we hear, see and read 
about so heterogeneous a mul- 
tiplicity of things in this un- 
quiet age that we perforce for- 
get most of them. Before this 
year is out there probably will 
be a lively campaign on both 
sides of an old controversy 
freshly revived—the entrance 
of the United States into the 
World Court. It may be well 
to review the background of 


By Carrit. CHAPMAN CATT 








facts by way of preparation 
for it and to do it in a form 
convenient for reference. 

The very dry and dusty 
facts, which should now be recalled, are 
as follows: Grotius, a Dutch historian, 
about the time the Pilgrims were land- 
ing at Plymouth, proposed a step lead- 
ing in the direction of an International 
Court, and the agitation for such an in- 
stitution has been steadily progressing 
and maturing during the three hundred 
years that have elapsed since that day. 

The first official proposal to establish 
such a Court was made by Andrew D. 
White representing the United States at 
the first Hague Tribunal in 1899. The 
instruction of the United States (Mc- 
Kinley, president) declared that the es- 
tablishment of an international Court 
would represent “the desires and aspira- 
tions of this nation.” The Permanent 
Court of Arbitration resulted, useful but 
timid and inadequate. In 1907 Joseph 
Choate, leader of the American delega- 
tion at the Second Hague Conference, 
presented an urgent plea to expand the 
Hague Court into a more efficient Court 
with fixed judges and rules and duly 
established by the nations. The pro- 
posal might have led to success had not 
the delegates been unable to agree upon 
the method of electing judges. 

The idea was not forgotten and un- 
official discussion continued the world 
around during the years preceding the 


The 


Peace Palace at The Hague, built by Andrew Carnegie, 


where the World Court holds its sessions 


great war. Probably nuwhere was the 
subject so universally approved as in the 
United States. The Paris Peace Con- 
ference appeared to recognize the pro- 
posal as a piece of unfinished business 
and laid the responsibility of completing 
it quite definitely upon the League of 
Nations which it had founded. 

In 1920 a plan for the Court was 
drafted by an Advisory Committee of 
Jurists called by the League, which was 
first submitted to the Council of the 
League and then ratified by member na- 
tions of which at this time there are fifty- 
two. The obstacle which had hindered 
the establishment of the Court in 1907 
was removed by a proposal of Elihu 
Root, who was a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee. (The judges are 
nominated by the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and elected by the Council 
and Assembly of the League). 

The Court held its first session in 
August, 1922. At the suggestion of 
Secretary of State Hughes, President 
Harding, February 24, 1923, addressed 
a letter to the Senate pointing out that 
the United States might join the World 
Court even though it was not a member 
of the League and appended four condi- 
tions which had been recommended by 
Secretary Hughes, the aim being to make 


clear that membership in the 
Court would not involve the 
United States with the 
League. These conditions be- 
came known as the Harding- 
Hughes reservations. They 
were (abridged) : 

1. The adherence to the 
Court shall not involve any 
relation with the League. _ 

2. The United States shall 
have an equal voice with other 
nations in the election of 
judges. 

3. The United States shall 
pay its share of the expenses 
of the Court. 

4. There shall be no 
amendment of the statute of 
the Court without the consent 
of the United States. 

The proposal was received 
with great enthusiasm by a 
large part of our population 
and, as the Senate took no 
action, it soon became the ob- 
ject of a nation-wide campaign which 
secured the endorsement of the most 
important organizations of men and 
women, newspapers and magazines, led 
by the National Bar Association. Quan- 
tities of informing literature were dis- 
tributed, mass meetings were held and 
a most impressive number of very dis- 
tinguished citizens, including many 
judges, clergymen, politicians, writers, 
editors and business men, spoke and 
wrote in its behalf. 


N December 6, 1923, Calvin 
() Coolidge, having succeeded to 

the presidency, commended Presi- 
dent Harding’s proposal to the favor- 
able consideration of the Senate. The 
question was widely discussed in the 
presidential campaign of 1924, and both 
dominant parties endorsed it, but it was 
not until March, 1925, two years after 
its receipt, that the Senate took action 
upon President Harding’s recommenda- 
tion. Several resolutions differing slightly 
in character were introduced, and after 
prolonged debate covering nine months, 
on January 27, 1926, the Senate adopted 
a resolution by a vote of 76 to 17 advis- 
ing and consenting to the adherence of 
the United States to the Court with, 
however, five reservations attached, as 
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follows (abridged): 1. Adherence to 
the Court shall involve no legal relation 
to the League. 

2, The United States shall assist in 
electing the judges. 

3. The United States will pay 
hare of the expenses of the Court. 

+. The statute of the Court shall not 
e amended without the consent of the 
nited States, and the United States 
may at any time withdraw its adherence 
to the Court. (These were the Harding- 
Hughes reservations with one exception 
—the right to withdraw from the Court 
as stated in the fourth was new). 

5. The Court shall entertain no re- 
quest for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest. 


its 


uv 


~— 


HE fifth reservation was received 

at home and abroad with con- 
sternation since no statesman was 

wise enough to say how it should be 
determined when the United States had 
or claimed an interest. A further handi- 
cap to the next steps of procedure was 
found in the condition that the accept- 
ance should be indicated by an exchange 
of notes. Fifty-two letters were there- 
fore dispatched to as many nations and 
were received with embarrassment, for 
the statesmen of each state saw that 
there might be fifty-two varieties of re- 
plies. A Conference of Signatory Na- 
tions was therefore called by the 
League to talk it over. Secretary Kellogg 
declined to send a delegate, although in- 
vited to do so in order that there might 
be an interpretation of the reservations. 
The Conference, after discussion, 
unanimously accepted the first four res- 
ervations and proposed further consid- 





eration of the fifth. This official com- 
munication was received by the Secre- 
tary of State in December, 1926, and 
remained there unacknowledged until 
February 18, 1929. Meanwhile con- 
tinuous appeals were made by organiza- 


This is the second article in the 
Department of International Af- 
fairs, which aims to clarify some 
important subject each month. In 
conducting it the editors have the 
cooperation of Josephine Schain, 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, and Raymond T. Rich, 
General Secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation 


tions, individuals and the press to Presi- 
dent Coolidge to reopen negotiations. 
No explanation of the failure to do this 
was ever made, but when in the winter 
of 1928 the President invited certain 
senators and representatives to break- 
fast and announced that he wished to 
take up the question of the Court, it was 
apparently then discovered, if not before, 
that there was no open door through 
which to pass to the desired negotiations. 


ORTUNATELY, just at this time 

Mr. Root was again summoned to 

a conference of jurists, this time 
to study the statutes of the World Court 
with the aim of proposing amendments 
if required. Mr. Kellogg facilitated 
action by addressing a reply on February 
19, 1929, to the letter of 1926 ask- 
ing further discussion. These nations 
promptly referred the entire subject to 
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the Commission of Jurists. The Con- 
ference drafted a new ‘Protocol of 
Accession” which embodies the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Root and which reconciles 
the apparently conflicting ideas of the 
United States and of the states already 
supporting the Court. It was unani- 
mously adopted by the Jurists, and on 
June 11 at Madrid the Council of the 
League of Nations decided to transmit 
this ‘“‘Protocol of Accession” to the As- 
sembly in order that the Court mem- 
bers may there express their opinion. 

The report of the Jurists is now in 
the Department of State, but the Con- 
ference of States signatory to the Court 
Statute will meet at Geneva, September 
8th. This conference has authority to 
amend the protocol. When action is 
complete, the Protocol of Accession will 
come to the State Department as a com- 
pleted answer to the letter that Mr. 
Kellogg on February 19, 1929, addressed 
to all the members of the Court. The 
protocol will thereupon be presented to 
the new Congress in December, and it 
is reasonable to hope that speedy accept- 
ance will follow. 

The protocol, here called the Root 
formula, practically accepts all the Sen- 
ate reservations, but it makes provision 
that all signatories be included in any 
especial liberty claimed by the United 
States. All signatories, for example, 
may withdraw from the Court. 

The protocol gives so generous an 
acceptance of the United States reserva- 
tions and adjusts so wisely the fifth reser- 
vation which created a muddle of mis- 
understanding that it is difficult to think 
the Senate will not promptly ratify it as 
all other member nations must. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Courtesy of League of Nations 


The opening public session of the Permanent Court of Inter national Justice, May 15, at The Hague, with Charles Evans 


Hughes, new American representative, speaking 
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Current €vents 





The air is thick with fliers 


NTIL the sudden crisis be- 

tween Soviet Russia and 

China, over the seizure of 

the Russian-owned Chinese 

Eastern Railway in Man- 
churia, the news of the month seemed 
to cover little but the east, west, trans- 
continental and endurance flights of avia- 
tors out for one kind of record or an- 
other, and the sudden appearance in 
banks and pocketbooks of the new bills, 
small, tidy and tough, which the Treas- 
ury is substituting for the bills that we 
have grown accustomed to regarding as 
real money. But this portentous develop- 
ment focuses attention on the other side 
of the world—and just when Japan’s 
ratification of the Kellogg Pact brings 
this treaty into effect. 


Diplomatic “Conversations” 


the United States and the new 

Labor Government in Great 
Britain, and those who hoped for a 
world-shaking announcement en naval 
armament reduction have been disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, those who 
did not want this vital but involved sub- 
ject precipitated without the considera- 
tion necessary to avoid the stalemate of 
the past years are contented. Ambassa- 
dor Dawes and Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald have continued, with each other 
and with the naval experts, the conver- 
sations on naval disarmament and 
Anglo-American relations that they be- 
gan in Scotland last month. In these 
informal exchanges the French and the 
Japanese Ambassadors and the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires are consulted. 


C AUTION marks the relations of 


The will to reach an agreement is 
plain. But the basic technical problems 
remain the same. Great Britain still 
believes that she needs a large number of 
small tonnage cruisers to protect her 
far-flung empire, and the United States 
still wants naval parity with Great 
Britain; Great Britain has again ex- 
pressed its wish for a ban on submarines, 
but no agreement on this is possible un- 
less other nations accede to it. And this 
is not probable, France, notably, main- 
taining the stand that prevented limita- 
tion of submarine construction at the 
Washington Conference. In addition, 
France and Italy suspect that Great 
Britain and the United States will again 
attempt to dictate the size of their fleets, 
and one of the problems before the 
United States and Great Britain is how 
to avoid the diplomatic mistakes that 
nearly wrecked the Washington Con- 
ference. 

These are but a few of the considera- 
tions that delay the calling of a naval 
conference to work out a system of re- 
duction that will be satisfactory to all. 


The French War Debt 


ATIFICATION by France of 
the Mellon-Berenger war debt 
agreement was expedited when 

France was unable to postpone payment 
of the four hundred million dollars for 
surplus war materials due to the United 
States on August 1 (see Washington 
letter). This payment is included in the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement, and was to 
be made separately only as long as the 
agreement covering the whole debt went 
unratified. But as we go to press, Pre- 
mier Poincaré has been authorized to 
ratify, thus ending a month’s bitter con- 
test in the Chamber of Deputies. In- 
tensifying the struggle was the offering 
of a reservation making French pay- 
ments to the United States conditional 
on Germany’s payments to France under 
the Young plan. Poincaré fought as 
hard against the reservation as he fought 
for ratification, and was victorious on 
this issue as well. 


Far Eastern War Clouds 


THREAT of war between Soviet 
Russia and China, both signers 
of the Kellogg Pact, afforded 

the first opportunity of invoking this 
treaty. 
The the Far East 


crisis in was 


brought about by the seizure of the Rus- 
sian-owned Chinese Eastern Railway. 
This railway—Russia’s short cut to 
warm water—runs from Chita, on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, through the 
heart of Manchuria, to Vladivostok, 
Russia’s great Siberian port. Conflict- 
ing reports from China keep the actual 
circumstances of the seizure obscure. It 
may have been effected by the war lords 
of Manchuria without consultation with 
the Chinese Nationalist Government at 
Nanking; or the Nanking Government 
may have sanctioned this drastic action 
as a first move in a general offensive to 
oust the foreigner from China. At any 
rate, the Soviet railway officials and em- 
ployees were driven out and the Russian 
general manager was replaced by the 
Chinese assistant general manager. 

At the same time the Nanking Gov- 
ernment abrogated the treaty negotiated 
by Marshal Chang Tso-Lin in 1924 pro- 
viding for joint operation of the railway 
by Russia and China, charging that the 
Soviet Government had violated the 
treaty by using the railway as a means 
of spreading Soviet propaganda. Proof 
of this charge, they declared, had been 
found in a raid on the Soviet consulate 
at Harbin, headquarters of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria. 

A Russian ultimatum followed, de- 
manding a release of all Soviet prisoners 
at Harbin and an immediate conference 
on the situation, and all Soviet consular 
and diplomatic representatives were 
recalled. Russia and China massed their 
border forces. At the same time there 
was an indisposition to go to war ex- 
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Js this the dollar 1 worked for 


pressed in the diplomatic exchanges be- 
tween the two countries, to which Secre- 
tary of State Stimson gave point by re- 
minding them that they had signed the 
Kellogg Pact—now about to go into 
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effect. In this effort to avert war the 
United States had the cooperation of 
France and of Great Britain, and as 
we go to press both China and Russia 
have signified their intention of abiding 
by the pact. 

The climax in the relations between 
Soviet Russia and Nationalist China 
brings into focus once more a wide area 
in which three great empires have a 
stake. Japan, which owns all but the 
northern 150 miles of the South Man- 
churian Railway (from Harbin to 
Dairen), depends on it for raw materials 
and mineral resources. China, to the 
south, needs it for food and land, and 
Chinese immigrants are entering the 
country at the rate of about 1,500,000 a 
year. West and north of it is Siberia, 
and from Siberia Russia reaches across 
Manchuria to its warm water port of 
Vladivostok. It is a crossroads for all 
three empires and no understanding of 
Far Eastern policies and economics is 
possible that does not take into consid- 
eration the conflict of interests here. 


Compromise in Mexico 


ETTLEMENT of the bitter quar- 
S rel between the Church and State 
in Mexico, which took place in time 
for a last-minute notice in the July 
issue, was along the lines of interpreta- 
tion and adjustment, with neither side 
receding from its fundamental position. 
It was followed by the reopening of the 
churches and the celebration of masses— 
closed by the Church three years ago in 
protest against the anti-clerical laws. 
The three points established by the 
agreement were the right of the Church 
to select its priests, who will then be reg- 
istered with the Ministry of the Interior 
(the original breach was largely caused 
by the law requiring that all ministers 
should be registered, and was interpreted 
by the Church as an attempt to dictate 
the number of priests that might be 
attached to a given parish), the right 
of ministers to teach their doctrines to 
children and adults “within the Church 
confines,” parochial schools still being 
prohibited, and the right of priests and 
lay members of the Church to petition to 
the Government for amendment, repeal 
or passage of any law. What will be 
done about the problem of Church prop- 
erty is left for future negotiations. 
Although unable, naturally, to inter- 
fere in a domestic question, Ambassador 
Morrow had an unofficial part in bring- 
ing about the settlement of a dispute 
which was a serious drawback to the 
restoration of Mexican finances and in- 
dustry, and to Mexican foreign relations. 


Our Automobiles Travel Far 


HE proposal to transfer automo- 
biles from the protected to the 


free list in the tariff revision now 
being considered by the Senate Commit- 


tee on Finance is partly explained by a 
fascinating table of: figures issued by the 
Department of Commerce giving the 
percentage of American cars in service 
throughout the world. The statement 
that automobile exports from the United 
States and Canada nearly equaled the 
combined production of the rest of the 
world gives some inkling of what this 
table shows. But the imagination is 
caught only when one reads of the pre- 
ponderance of American cars in such far- 
away places as Argentina, British South- 
west Africa, Korea, Denmark, Hedjaz, 
Italian Somaliland and Aden. Ameri- 
can cars, like American motion pictures, 
travel round the world. 


Hunting a Meeting Place 


OMESTIC and _ international 
D politics are delaying decision as 

to where to hold the conference 
of the governments for getting the 
Young reparations plan in motion. 
Great Britain wants it in London, 
France wants it held on neutral ground, 
preferably in Switzerland. A compro- 


mise was expected, setting it in Hol- 
land, and it was hoped that the confer- 
ence would convene in time to finish its 
before 


business the meeting of the 





Russia and China don't seem to get on 


League of Nations Assembly in Septem- 
ber. 

The Assembly wants to have before 
it, among other matters, the problem of 
evacuation of the Rhineland. But only 
a final settlement of the reparations 
problem will clear the way for that. 


A Promise of Action 
ON TINUED strikes in the 


Southern textile fields, where in 

some places wages are pitifully 

low, hours long, and speed too great for 
human endurance, together with high- 
handed anti-labor methods to bring the 
strikes to an end, have brought a promise 
of action by the American Federation of 
Labor. At a conference called by the 
United Textile Workers of America, af- 
filiated with the Federation, a program 
to organize one hundred of the biggest 
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American cars run round the world 


textile mills in the South was outlined. 
Attending the conference were represent- 
atives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, the Emergency Strike Commit- 
tee, the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
and other organizations. A_ national 
committee of one thousand, to be known 
as the Committee for American Condi- 
tions in the Textile Industry, was in- 
cluded in the program. It will be com- 
posed of representatives of labor, civic 
and church organizations, as well as 
prominent individuals. As many as pos- 
sible of the members will be chosen 
from the South, to obviate the danger 
of unionization being attacked as a 
“Yankee invasion.” 

The present situation arises from the 
great increase in the number of textile 
mills in the South, established there by 
Northern manufacturets. who want the 
cheap white labor advertised by many 
Southern Chambers of Commerce. 


Very Briefly 


HE embargo against shipment of 

arms to Mexico, which has been 

in force since the rebellion of 1924, 
has been raised by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Hoover. This action signifies that 
in the opinion of our Government there 
is no serious danger of a new revolt. 


Investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the International Power 
and Paper Company, which was helping 
to finance newspapers about the country, 
has been followed by an announcement 
that the company has decided to dispose 
of its holdings. As no clearly inter- 
preted law prevented this use of the 
power company’s money, the reversal of 
policy is credited to public opinion, which 
was generally disapproving. 


Bolivia and Paraguay have agreed to 
accept mediation by five neutral mem- 
bers of the Inter-American Commission 
of Inquiry and Conciliation in their dis- 
pute concerning el Grand Chaco—terri- 
tory which both claim and which was 
the scene of border fighting between the 
two nations last year.—Ju/ly 24, 1929. 
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Courtesy of The American City 


The exquisite Lincoln Memorial is in the heart of the new plan for making Washington more beautiful 


MIDSUMMER W ASHINGTON 


Even When the Thermometer Soars to One Hundred, President Hoover 
Sets an Example of Hard Work That the Rest of Offictal 
Washington Must Follow Whether It Wants to or Not 


July 20, 1929 

ONSIDER the plight of a 

young and literary Washing- 

ton reporter for one of the 

press associations, detailed to 

cover the White House in a 
season when ordinarily happenings in 
the Executive offices are so scarce that 
he would have long and undisturbed 
hours while on duty to finish his Great 
American Novel. “And there are such 
droves of blankety-blank senators and 
farm experts and Government officials 
coming up here every day, and they all 
talk so much when they come out of the 
President’s office, that I haven’t had an 
hour to myself in the last month.” 

Consider the plight of certain foreign 
loan experts in the Treasury, planning 
to take the afternoon off for golf when 
the request is ‘phoned from the White 
House for a mass of material on the 
French war supplies debt to the United 
States. 

And consider the plight of two em- 
inent journalists, close friends of the 
President, invited to spend a week-end 
with the presidential party in the camp 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


on the upper Rapidan. Pleasant visions 
of two days’ rest; quiet hours lolling in 
camp chairs, long naps, enlightening 
conversations with the Executive, the 
trout fishing season in Virginia having 
ended. The journalists return to Wash- 
ington on Monday in a state of physical 
exhaustion, after spending the better 
part of the week-end gathering stones 
to build a dam. Mr. Hoover, as in- 
terested in that dam as if it were the 


Boulder Canyon Dam on the Colorado. 


River, hauled huge rocks to dam up 
water for a trout pool and expected 
other members of the party to do like- 
wise. When a President of the United 
States suggests that you help him build 
a dam, you do it; but if you don’t have 
the physical energy of Mr. Hoover, 
you wilt in the process. 

Consider finally the somewhat 
grieved feelings of countless Federal 
officials ordered to submit specific 
and detailed outlines of the work 
in their departments, to be used by 
the President and a special commis- 
sion in drawing plans for a reor- 


ganization of Federal bureaus “in 


the interests of efficiency and economy” 
to submit to Congress next Decem- 
ber. A hot summer is no time to 
revive the plan for Government reor- 
ganization inaugurated under the Hard- 
ing administration, which caused con- 
siderable flurry at the time and was rel- 
egated to the shelf to the infinite relief 
of congressmen who foresaw loss of 
patronage opportunities. The Presi- 
dent’s desire to eliminate overlapping 
activities by reorganizing Government 
bureaus is one of the reasons for his 
presence in Washington during the 
summer. If he feels this project is im- 
portant enough to spend most of the 
Fourth of July going over plans for the 
departmental survey, how can depart- 
mental officials complain at the extra 
work involved for them? 

So we continue the high rate of news 
frequency through what is usually the 
dullest season of the Washington year; 
the Hoover dynamo pounds away in 
the White House and sets an example 
for the rest of Washington on days 
when the thermometer registers 98. 

There are two other centers of ac- 
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tivity. In the Senate Office Building, 
tariff lobbyists scuttle from office to 
office to put senators “‘right’’ on partic- 
ilar rates, and members of Senator 
Smoot’s Finance Committee sit in daily 
sessions, hearing long and impassioned 
arguments for an increased duty on im- 
ports of Chinese egg powder, German 
chocolate, or centrifugal cream sep- 
arators. From the ten-room suite oc- 
cupied by the Democratic National 
Committee in the National Press Build- 
ing pours a stream of the most effective 
publicity which the minority party has 
managed in ten years, under the able 
direction of Charles Michelson, former 
chief of the New York World’s Wash- 
ington bureau. 

The amazing rejuvenation of the 
Democratic National Committee under 
Jouett Shouse and Mr. Michelson is 
one of our main topics of discussion. 
Calmly ignoring the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic Party went more or less pro- 
tectionist in the last campaign, and that 
any number of Democratic senators have 
been working unostentatiously for their 
share of the tariff pie, these two men 
have worked the Democrats summering 
in Washington into a state of white-hot 
indignation over the rates in the House 
bill; of united, Jeffersonian-idealistic de- 
fense of the public interests that has 
awakened the whole party out of its 
post-November election slump. Mr. 
Michelson knows his newspaper world; 
every important newspaperman in 
Washington calls him by his first name; 
and he knows how to aim his publicity 
shafts at the tenderest points in the 
elephant’s hide. 

The President has been impressed 
and alarmed at the volume of editorial 
protest against the Hawley tariff rates; 
eminent Republicans on the Hill have 
been impressed and alarmed; and con- 
siderable of this nation-wide public pro- 
test is due to the sagacity of Charley 
Michelson. 


Democratic Protests 


OU may have noticed that Dem- 

ocratic senators and representatives 

are breaking into front page col- 
umns with almost daily protests against 
the Republican tariff plans. That is 
the work of Mr. Michelson. Down 
in the text of the story are usually the 
words “the senator’s statement was is- 
sued through the Democratic National 
Committee.” 

The only trouble is that the Dem- 
ocratic efforts to arouse public indigna- 
tion over the Hawley bill may be so 
effective as to deprive the party of its 
best campaign issue for the 1930 con- 
gressional elections. ‘There is also the 
possibility that the President, showing 
more ability in dealing with his party 
leaders than he was given credit for 
before the election, will get the credit 
for keeping tariff revision within 


bounds. Something has happened to 
high tariff senators like Smoot, Watson 
and Edge during the course of conver- 
sations over luncheon salad at the 
White House. When you have Senator 
Smoot publicly admitting that ‘many 
of the heavy duties proposed by the 
House can be reduced without injury 
to industry” and consenting to the sub- 
stitution of a sliding scale of sugar 
rates for the rates in the House bill, 
anything may happen. When an “Old 
Guard” member like Senator Watson 
predicts that some of the present rates 
may be lowered by the Senate, one is 
tempted to swear off on all future 
political predictions. Washington could 
not have been more startled if Mr. 
Smoot had introduced a resolution for 
the recognition of Russia. 


An Executive V eto? 


the minds of the high tariff ma- 

jority leaders that the inevitable 
end of the orgy of increases pending in 
the tariff bill is an Executive veto. If 
the President can keep the advantage 
he has just gained until the final 
Senate vote, he will have won a victory 
throwing his triumph on farm relief 
into the shade. No one thinks that 
Senators Smoot and Watson have sud- 
denly become moderate protectionists, 
and their conciliatory statements may be 
“weasel words.”’ But something—adroit 
pressure from the White House or 
steam-roller pressure from the Demo- 
cratic headquarters where the _type- 
writers pound all day—has at least 
caused uncomfortable qualms in certain 
senatorial breasts whereupon the manu- 


I: has somehow been borne in upon 


facturers had thrown themselves for 
sympathy and_ protection—especially 
protection. 


On a day late in June, four of the 
most powerful figures in world finance 
were bowed into the office of Secretary 
of State Stimson by Eddie Savoy, griz- 
zled Negro doorkeeper who has bowed 
with the proper degree of deference to 
more dignitaries than any person in 
Washington. Messrs. Young, Morgan, 
Lamont and Perkins had come from 
Paris to Washington to lay before Ad- 
ministration officials the report of the 
four months’ session of the Commission 
of Reparations Experts, at which once 
again American experts took the lead 
in devising a plan for settlement of 
post-war financial tangles from which 
their own country holds studiously 
aloof. 

From the State Department they 
went to the White House to lunch 
with the President, to discuss again the 
old problem of keeping the United 
States entirely divorced from any plan 
for German reparations payments, al- 
though the actual figures of payments 
under the Young plan show that 
allied debts to the United States are 
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a major factor in determining repara- 
tions payments. No one has yet been 
able to discover President Hoover's re- 
action to the Young plan. The Ad- 
ministration warning that “this Gov- 
ernment does not desire to have any 
American official, directly or indirectly, 
participate in the collection of German 
reparations through the agency of a 
bank or otherwise’ has been wrongly 
interpreted as opposition to the plan. 
Such it is not, since it merely reiterates 
a stand which this Government has con- 
sistently taken for the entire separation 
of reparations and war debts owed the 
United States, and of German obliga- 
tions for Army of Occupation costs 
from payments to the other Allies. 
Moreover, it has been pointed out in 
official circles that there was nothing 
new in the announcement that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks could have no con- 
nection with the proposed International 
Bank through which all German rep- 
arations payments would be cleared. 

Two ticklish problems must be 
worked out by the President, Secretary 
Stimson and Secretary Mellon. They 
show again how difficult it is to main- 
tain an independent line of action in 
a problem in which the major part of 
Europe is involved. Since the Inter- 
national Bank is intended to handle all 
reparations payments, can an entirely 
separate channel be devised for payment 
of Army of Occupation costs by Ger- 
many without upsetting the whole 
scheme? Second, can the separate agree- 
ment for modification of American 
claims against Germany be put through 
without the consent of the Allied Gov- 
ernments, since the Young plan figures 
take into account the payments which 
the United States agreed to accept in 
the form of certain percentages under 
the Dawes plan? Congressional au- 
thorization would be necessary before 
the United States could receive any part 
of its payments from Germany through 
the medium of the International Bank, 
as it is necessary to put into effect the 
new agreement for a reduction in the 
collections from Germany for Army 
of Occupation costs. 


Silence Needed 
() tio: let Congress start talking 


about reparations and foreign 

debts, with Senator Heflin 
scenting Romanistic plots and Senator 
Brookhart somehow interpreting the 
scheme as an injustice to the American 
farmer, and the fat is in the fire. If 
there is one thing the Administration 
wants, it is to keep Congressional debate 
on this delicate international problem 
to a minimum. 

The French debt to the United 
States, for years a sore spot in our in- 
ternational relations, is bothering Sec- 
retary Stimson. ‘To Ambassador 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Felling trees in Plumas National Park, California 


-rosses the mountains by high and dangerous trails 
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FOREST 
PLAYGROUNDS 


By CAROLINE Avis 


HEN is a National Forest a National Park? 
Never. The idea of the Rarks, which are under 
the Department of the Interior, is primarily the 
preservation of areas of outstanding scenic beauty 
and scientific interest as nearly as possible in their 
natural state. The National Forests are administered—by 
the Forest Service in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture—with the purpose of conserving and developing forest 
resources for the benefit of the public. Such resources include 
timber, forage and water supply, and recreation as well. And 
if the vacationist couldn’t possibly tell the difference for him 
self between Park and Forest in some cases, that only goes to 
indicate the riches of varied beauty in our big country. 
These Forest recreation resources are certainly lavish, and 
every year they are more extensively used. “There are no 
fewer than 160 of the Forests, with an area of more than 
158,000,000 acres. And in 1928 considerably more than 
twenty-three million people took advantage of the vacation 
privileges in which the Forests abound. Motor, wagon, horse 
and foot conveyed them—hunters, fishermen, naturalists, ama- 
teur photographers, campers, and others on vacation bent. 
They lived in hotels, camps, resort establishments of various 
sorts, or on acres granted them by special permit. And there j 
issevery reason to suppose that about twenty-three million 
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people had a very good time doing it. 


In case anyone is hazy about the 
whereabouts of the Forests, the Govern- 
ment will tell you that they lie in twen- 
ty-one states—naturally more western 
than eastern—in Alaska and Porto Rico, 
and that they reach from Mexico to 
Canada, from almost sea level to the 
summer snowbanks, and from the des- 
ert to high mountain meadows. Not all 
are accessible to travelers (the Forest 
Service will give you a trim little map 
to show you which onés are), but many 
National Forests are well known——par- 
ticularly the White Mountains Na- 
tional Forest in New Hampshire, the 
Shenandoah and Natural Bridge Forests 
in Virginia, the Pike in Colorado, the 
Black Hills and Harney region in South 
Dakota, Mt. Hood in 
Oregon, and the Ta- 
hoe, Eldorado, An- 
geles and San Ber- 
aardino National 
Forests in California. 
In many of these one 
may lease an acre for 
a summer home for 
from $5 to $25. 
Many contain popu- 
lar recreation areas, 
with public camps, 
and the happy camper 
may auto, or maybe 
even hike, from one 
lovely vacation 
ground to another. 

But of course the 
other uses of the Na- 
tional Forests are still 
more important—pas- 
turage for millions 
of livestock, enormous 
timber supplies, the 
protection of water- 
power. It is a matter 
of schoolboy knowl- 
edge that the preser- 
vation of the forests 
is an essential to our 
country’s well-being, 
just as it is, alas, a 
commonplace that 
pioneering necessities 
and the ruthlessness 
of lumbering interests 
have stripped great 
acres down to stumps 
and stubble. 

Today these mil- 
lions of acres at any 
rate are protected, the 


cutting done under 
supervision, and _ in 
accordance with regulations. Fortu- 


nately, most of the well-known and ex- 
tensive big tree groves are under Gov- 
ernment protection, and are thus being 
preserved for the public benefit. This 
includes most of the famous big trees 
of California, and because other areas 
of redwood growth, privately owned, 
are being logged, the state of California 
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One of the magnificent forest areas that the Government has under its care— 
Missoula National Forest, Montana 


last year took measures to secure these 
also. 

Forest administration radiates from 
Washington to offices in various cities, 
mostly west of the Great Plains, where 
behind a glass door carrying the name 
of a National Forest you may find a 
forest supervisor who is both an outdoor 
man and an office man. From these 
headquarters the lines of administration 
carry out through the Forests sometimes 
to the very tops of mountain peaks, 
whence lookouts watch for the first sign 
of fire—those terrible fires that destroy 
in a few days what the centuries have 
grown. 

In all this service not many women 
as yet have a part. The ranger has one 
of the most difficult of all outdoor jobs, 





living conditions are often severe, and 
the Forest Service believes very few 
women would be equipped physically to 
meet the demands. However, there have 
been a few instances of women lookouts. 
Such employees are engaged by local 
Forest officers, and occasionally in re- 
mote mountain regions in the West 
women, familiar with the country, are 
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employed during the season of fire 
danger. 

The story of Miss Lorraine Lindsley, 
told in the Journal some years ago, was 
an instance, and the Forest Service re- 
calls that Miss Helen Dow once held 
such a position for a time in the Rocky 
Mountain District. When one realizes 
that in addition to scrambling up path- 
less peaks, a lookout has between times 
to work on roads and trails, and per- 
haps to pack her own supplies up to the 
station, one is not surprised that women 
are not numerous on forest heights. 
Still—if a few did it, probably more 
will. Women are of course employed 
in many clerical positions and in public 
relations work in the Forest Service, and 
there are a few engaged in research 
activities. 

But women’s inter- 
est in the National 
Forests does not cen- 
ter in any campaign 
to be rangers and 
lookouts! Women’s 
organizations have 
supported the Gov- 
ernment’s policies of 
conservation, includ- 
ing work for the 
Clarke McNary Act, 
of 1924, which of- 
fered the financial co- 
operation of the Fed- 
eral Government to 
the states and to for- 
est Owners in various 
aspects of forest work 
and protection. Un- 
doubtedly, women’s 
groups have helped 
foster the public in- 
terest in forestry 
which has greatly in- 
creased in recent 
years, expressing itself 
not only in greater 
care of the great Na- 
tional Forests but in 
the creation of state 
and even of town for- 
ests as well. 

One phase of pub- 
lic responsibility for 
the big trees comes 
home to every indi- 
vidual who sets foot 
within the Forest 
boundaries—and__ this 
brings us back again 
to the vacationist. It 


is care to guard 
against fire. Don’t 
go into the Forests unless you are 


pledged to heed the emphatic warnings 
posted conspicuously along Forest roads 
where tripper and camper cannot fail to 
note them: Quench your campfire,” 
“Stamp out ashes,” “Break your match in 


two.” “You can prevent the con- 

flagration _requirin hundreds __to 
£ 

fight.” 
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The Peace Pact Holds 


ILL the Paris Pact hold against the threat 

of war in Manchuria? As this is written, 

there is strong reason to believe it will—that 
the solemn reminder given to both Governments by the 
United States, joined by France, of their obligations 
under the Pact, will avert disaster. Possibly the 
quarrel would not have reached the point of war, any- 
how, but it is less likely when the two countries real- 
ize the weight of the world’s disapproval, focused 
through the signatories of the Paris Pact. It is a sig- 
nificant thing that the first thought in the public mind 
is not so much whether Russia or China is in the 
wrong, but that both are under obligation not to let 
their disagreement make the powder box explode. 


* * 


W hen the Tariff Hits Home 


T is important for women to study the proposed 
tariff legislation this summer. It is time for them 
to look at the high cost of living as a serious men- 

ace to their family pocketbooks, to consider how far 
it is due to the tariff, and what will happen if the 
tariff is raised still higher. A situation has arisen be- 
fore the American people which it behooves house- 
wives to investigate for themselves—not for the benefit 
of any Senate subcommittee or club paper but for 
their own personal pocketbooks. 

During the summer, when so many other activities 
have ceased, women should quietly take steps to find 
out, from newspapers and periodicals, from such 
sources as the Living Costs Committee of the League 
of Women Voters or the statistics being prepared by 
the experts of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, just what is the cause of the present scale of 
living, and from their studies conclude whether or not 
it is a safe trend for their country and their homes. 

Women are prone to think the tariff is an abstract 








It is an inti- 


It is not. 
mate, personal problem touching the pocketbook of 
each and every woman. 

If women let the tariff go by default, they have only 


economic or political matter. 


themselves to blame. But if they get the facts about 
it, they can direct it to their satisfaction. Women 
constitute ninety per cent of the ultimate buyers of 
the nation, and as such the problem is not only a 


Editorially Speaking 


matter of direct and immediate concern to them, it is 
one where their interest must be profoundly con- 
sidered. 

They must translate this proposed Hawley-Smoot 
tariff legislation in terms of necessities for their homes. 
When the inexpensive Axminster rugs get an increased 
duty from 55 to 160 per cent, and the children have 
to pay eighteen cents for a ten cent celluloid pen 
never manufactured in the United States, a housewife 
begins to comprehend the meaning of this legislation. 
When the little clock she formerly bought for fifty 
cents under the new tariff will cost from $1.50 to 
$1.75, or even $2.00, she knows automatically some- 
thing about the tariff. 

It is not a question of who is ta blame that the 
housewife must determine. It is not a question of 
whether the present bill favors manufacturer or im- 
porter. ‘The bill before Congress moves in a direct, 
unchallenged line to the family pocketbook. 

Your family budget is set. Your home is run on 
just so much money per week or month. Find out 
for yourselves whether it will be aided or harmed by 
this new law. Decide whether you consider the pro- 
posed tariff ‘‘protection’’ or—a bounty. 


* * xX 


For Less and Lower Noise 
Wi wi there any noises before motor cars, steel 


buildings and radios were invented? Per- 

haps. Yes, there were. But, comparatively, 
no. Nowadays one has to push far back into the 
country to find real quiet. Some of the noise is un- 
avoidable, of course. But the fact remains that a lot 
of the noise that shreds our nerves is needless, the 
result of unsocial attitudes. There is the man who 
lets his motor run while he waits near your window 
in the dead middle of the night. Pass him—after all, 
he is rare. There is the rude driver who summons 
his friends by repeated tooting. Pass him. There is 
the slowness of building codes to accept electric weld- 
ing, leaving us at the mercy of the hideous rat-a-tat 
of steel riveting. And there is the unrestrained use 
of radio, by which we mean radio operating too late 
and too loud. 

Half a dozen operators on an apartment court or 
in a row of close-set city houses can render night un- 
bearable with the mingled strains of jazz, speeches, 
classical music and humorous sketches—with jazz 
predominating as the night wears on. Recently a New 
York lawyer appealed to the chief of the Radio Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce for relief from 
such distresses, only to be told that from that direc- 
tion there can come no help. Perhaps in some places 
there is effective protection in city ordinances—but not 
everywhere, we can testify. That, of course, there 
should be—and must be, eventually. It would be 
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an admirable thing for women’s groups in various 
communities to undertake—the regulation of noise, be- 
ginning with radio! 


*K *K *K 
“Success Syndicate” 


of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 

launched the idea of a “Success Syndicate.” It 
is an idea based on the belief that women in business 
and the professions still have a handicap on account of 
their sex, that the country is full of able women whose 
earnings are far less than their ability and experience 
would command if they were men. In an effort to 
offset this, while the slow process of adjustment is 
going on, the Business and Professional organization 
proposes that women shall deliberately and _ intelli- 
gently promote and patronize women—but only 
women who are giving as good values as their men 
competitors, or a bit better. 

For communities small enough to make the plan 
practical, the proposal is that a group of women shall 
choose, say, five women—doctor, lawyer, shopkeeper, 
insurance broker, dentist or whatever—in whose work 
they thoroughly believe, and shall then make it their 
business to speak up for these women whenever occa- 
sion offers, urging patronage. Always, remember, pro- 
viding they are good. In large places other devices 
may have to be employed—a special piece of promo- 
tion, such as an introductory luncheon for individual 
women. ‘The idea must be worked out to suit the 
conditions. 

It is launched with the sanction ot the outgoing 
president of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs—Lena Madesin Phillips, 
and has been taken up with interest by various groups. 
To the expected criticism that there should be no sex 
discrimination, she answers that such discrimination 
already exists. The plan has the sound sense that 
marks the undertakings of this live group of women. 


A LITTLE while ago the National Federation 


* * 


Beauty (2?) Unadorned 


LLUSIONS of the female “form divine” have 
finally gone the way of all Victorian fashions. This 
summer has seen the last softening of unlovely 

figures discarded. It is a little hard on the public. It 
has just gotten used to legs and now it is surfeited 
with backs! Bathing suits have no backs; sport frocks 
and morning dresses alike are cut out in the back in a 
wide, deep U. Evening gowns are decollété in the 
back to the waistline. The vogue of sunburn, the cult 
of sun baths, have spread from beaches and tennis 
courts to ballrooms and night clubs. 

And few backs are beautiful. Indeed a really beau- 
tiful face is rare. But a beautiful, well developed, 
symmetrical figure is still rarer. The face can be 
beautified. Cosmetics skillfully used can heighten the 
charm of eyes and complexion and can cast becoming 
shadows on features. For many years women dressed 
to conceal their defects of figures, and to heighten such 
charms as they had. Where shoulders were not white 
and rounded they were half concealed by lace. Defects 
of breasts too large or too flat were overcome by skill- 
ful lines of dress. Flowing skirts concealed knobby 


knees. Ugly feet did not matter when—“her feet be- 
neath her petticoat like little mice peeped in and out.” 

There are no such aids to beauty today. No matter 
if shoulder blades protrude or if the skin is unpleas- 
antly blemished, uncovered backs are being proudly 
exposed to the passerby. Possibly it is a good thing. 
Just possibly when a girl finds that her back is not nice 
and flat she will take corrective exercises and will 
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develop muscles to add to her grace, but we see no 
sign that that is to be the result. 

If the fashion maker would only say “Show your 
back if it is straight and beautiful” it might help, but, 
on the contrary, girls are being told in every fashion 
paper that they must adopt the nude fashion or be 
out of it. As it is, the last illusion about the average 
female figure has vanished. 


* * * 


The “Lost Generation” Speaks 


CURRENT war book is such good peace propa- 

ganda that we bring it from The Bookshelf for 

editorial mention. Published first in German, 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,’ by Erich Maria 
Remarque, has been translated, among other languages, 
into English and is being widely read. We wish its 
reading might be compulsory for all to whom war still 
holds anything of glamour. For here, in terrible de- 
tail, is “the monster as she is’—all the more terrible 
for being held down to a low key of matter-of-fact- 
ness. Here is the senseless subordination of all worth- 
while human values to a mechanical routine, in which 
shiny buttons are vastly more important than char- 
acter. Here is the upside-down order of things in 
which a petty brute of a sergeant has power over 
scholars. Here is the appalling first fear under gun 
fire. Here are horrors that one finds all but unbear- 
able even on the printed page. And above all the feel- 
ing of the “lost generation’—Remarque and _ his 
friends were about eighteen—that it is all futile, mean- 
ingless, a destruction decreed for them by men who 
were safe. One is occasionally reminded by a few de- 
tails that one is reading about German soldiers. Not 
often. And it does not matter. This is war. Read 
the book, and if you can bring it to pass that some 
militarist neighbors read it too, you may have done 
a good day’s work for peace. 
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ORDS worth hearing: “The American people 
should understand that current expenditures on 
strictly military activities of the army and navy 
constitute the largest military budget of any nation in 
the world today and at a time when there is less real 
danger of extensive disturbance to peace than at any 
time in more than half a century.”—-HERBERT Hoover. 
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The League’s Part in 


ITH a greeting from its world-beloved honorary 

president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, which 

was read by Miss Belle Sherwin, and with the 

presentation of the flags of the forty-three coun- 

tries which are members of the Alliance by Mrs. 
F. Louis Slade on behalf of Mrs. Catt for the Leslie Com- 
mission, the twenty-fifth anniversary Congress of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship opened in Berlin on June 17. The promotion 
of the peace of the world and the harmonious working 
together of the women of all nations for which Mrs. Catt 
appealed became the keynote of the Congress. ‘Throughout 
the week’s deliberations harmony did prevail even though 
it sometimes required personal sacrifice to reach a common 
agreement. The will to promote peace which was always 
apparent was dramatically portrayed at the conclusion of 
the Congress, when the flags of each nation borne by a 
delegate of that nation were dipped in salute at an altar 
on which burned brightly the flame of “Pax Mundi.” 

Twenty-five members of the League of Women Voters 
attended the Congress. Many of them had important parts 
in the official program. Miss Morgan, as the chairman of the 
Alliance’s Peace Committee, presided at the peace meeting 
at which members of the Congress proved themselves orators. 
She gave the greeting at the peace demonstration in the 
Worker’s Theatre which proved to the public of Berlin as 
well as to the Alliance that the interest of the women of 
the world is focused upon a lasting peace. When repre- 
sentative women of the great continents spoke for their coun- 
tries at the opening of the demonstration, Mrs. Slade made 
an eloquent speech for the United States. 

So much interest was shown by the people of Berlin in 
the question of women police that two overflow meetings 
had to be arranged the night Miss Julia Lathrop spoke on 
that subject. The Reichstag itself was loaned to the Al- 
liance for the meeting on “What Woman Suffrage Has 
Accomplished.” Mrs. Maud Wood Park spoke to a tre- 
mendous audience in the great hall as well as to two over- 
flow meetings of young persons. 


Interest in Three Committees 


LTHOUGH the League was represented on all the 
nine committees on the Alliance program, interest 
centered around three, Miss Morgan’s Committee on 

Peace, the Committee on the Nationality of Married Women, 
on which Miss Sherwin and Mrs. Park served in the absence 
of Mrs. James Paige, the American member, and the Com- 
mittee on Like Conditions of Work for Men and Women, 
of which Miss Mollie Ray Carroll was a busy and effective 
member. 

The women of the Congress made persistent efforts both 
as individuals and in groups to attain their common aspira- 
tion for peace. They passed one resolution which, while 


the Berlin Congress 


supporting arbitration and disarmament, condemned every- 
where measures of oppression, economic, military, political 
and intellectual. The use of poison gas was condemned by 
resolution as well as in the great peace drama. 

It was a great gratification to the League delegates to 
learn that twenty countries have swung into line on the prin- 
ciple of a married woman’s right to her own nationality un- 
less she chooses to renounce it and that the Congress pro- 
claimed its adherence to that principle. Support was given 
by the American delegates to a resolution commending the 
League of Nations for including the question of nationality 
of married women in the agenda for the conference on the 
codifying of international law to be held at the Hague in 
1930. With the other members of the Alliance, the League 
pledged itself to urge that well-qualified women who sup- 
port the Alliance policy be included in the national official 
delegations sent to the Hague conference. 


Scientific Investigations Planned 


HE Congress recognized that the difference in opinion 

among the member organizations of the Alliance on 

the question of protective legislation for women could 
only be harmonized by scientific knowledge. Delegates voted 
that within the next three years fact-finding investigations 
be conducted in the various countries represented in the Al- 
liance and that these be used as the basis for a conference 
to be held in connection with the next meeting of the Alliance 
in 1932. The 1929 Congress, realizing that discussion not 
based on scientifically ascertained facts was futile, took no 
action on the question. The principles of equal pay for equal 
work and the right of a married woman to work were en- 
dorsed in resolutions. 

At the conclusion of the week’s work Miss Sherwin said: 
“No one attending the Congress can have failed to be im- 
pressed with the extraordinary value of such an assemblage 
in harmonizing expressions of opinion and purpose and in 
developing in women a recognition of the methods essential 
to gain common ends, the forbearance, the balanced judgment, 
the self-control necessary to effectiveness. Each Congress 
goes further than its predecessor in demonstrating the com- 
mon understanding and sympathy, the unifying forces upon 
which international harmony must depend.” 


League Officers Honored 


HE whole League will rejoice that recognition was 

given to Miss Sherwin’s own balanced judgment, her 

forbearance, and her experience by her election to the 
Board of the Alliance, and that Miss Morgan was re-elected 
to the Board and reappointed chairman of the Peace Com- 
mittee by a vote which showed that her work of the past 
three years is recognized and appreciated by the whole 
Alliance.—BeEatric—E Marsu. 
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Moving International Events 


‘VENTS in the realm of international relations are like 
E an airplane: if they move at all they move rapidly. At 
the present time scarcely a day passes without front- 
page headlines in the newspapers bearing upon some important 
international question: reparations, disarmament, the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Pact by foreign nations, the question of 
American adherence to the World Court. In the last three 
of these questions the League of Women Voters is particularly 
interested. 

On June 26th announcement was made that the Peace 
Pact had finally been approved by the Privy Council of Japan, 
and on June 27th that it had been signed by the Emperor. 
To the many women throughout this country who worked for 
the Pact in the United States this action on the part of 
Japan was a source of rejoicing. Before the Peace Treaty 
could come into effect it was necessary that it be approved by 
the fifteen original signatories. The other fourteen had al- 
ready approved. The coming into effect of the Pact, there- 
fore, depended upon Japan. Al- 
though it is necessary that Ja- 
pan deposit her ratification in 
Washington, this is a mere 
formality, the real battle for the 
Pact having now been won. 

Meanwhile, the Government 
of the United States had taken 
steps to demonstrate the sin- 
cerity with which it regarded 
the Pact—by reopening discus- 
sion of international disarma- 
ment. Mr. Hoover, in his in- 
augural address, and in_ his 
Memorial Day speech, stressed 
the importance of disarmament 
from the point of view of 
world peace, and made it clear 
that as President of this coun- 
try he will lend his support 
to international agreements to 
limit armaments. Mr. Gib- 
son’s speech before the Dis- 
armament Commission of the 
League of Nations and Am- 
bassador Dawes’s speech in 
London merely echoed and rein- 
forced the policy which the 
President had already an- 
nounced. 

The _ fundamental _ signifi- 
cance of these official utterances has not perhaps been fully 
appreciated by the majority of people in this country. Since 
August, 1927, when the three-powered naval conference in 
Geneva ended in a discouraging deadlock, disarmament had 
been almost an abandoned issue. In each country there had 
arisen a spirit of cynicism regarding it. Although in 1921-22 
the Washington Conference had succeeded in placing a limit 
on the construction of battleships and airplane carriers, the 
Geneva failure of 1927 had led many people to believe that 
it would be impossible to agree to a means of limiting other 
classes of vessels such as cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
One of the seemingly insurmountable obstacles was the difh- 
culty of agreeing upon a measuring rod by which to compare 
the relative strength of the fleets of the various countries. In 
trying to measure their relative fighting value, how would it 
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be possible to compare large cruisers with small cruisers, new 
cruisers with old cruisers, cruisers carrying big guns with 
cruisers carrying smaller guns, fast cruisers with slower 
cruisers? All these factors, size, age, gun calibre and speed, 
need somehow to be taken into consideration. 

One of the most significant aspects of the new American 
disarmament proposals is that they contain suggestions for a 
measuring rod by which all these factors will be used in 
determining the number of ships which each nation will agree 
to accept as its limit. 

The mere initiating of such discussions, however, does not 
in itself solve the problem. If progress in disarmament is to 
be made at this time, it will be necessary for the citizens of 
this country to study the disarmament question in order to 
give the Government intelligent support. 

The third international issue in which the League of 
Women Voters is deeply interested is the question of the 
United States entrance into the World Court. Under the 
Root plan, the United States could become a member of the 
Court under special conditions which should be sufficient to 
satisfy even those who lay the greatest stress upon the pro- 
tection of American interests. Before this formula can go 
into effect, however, it must be approved not only by the 
United States but also by the 
nations which are already mem- 
bers of the Court. It is prob- 
able that its discussion in the 
Senate may be particularly 
lively, for there are a few sena- 
tors who still have a strong dis- 
like of relationships which they 
designate as “entangling lli- 
ances.” BEATRICE PITNEY. 


HE Department of Inter- 

national Co-operation to 

Prevent War has just 
published two new pamphlets 
by the author of the above arti- 
cle. One, entitled ‘“The Prob- 
lem of Disarmament,” reviews 
the history of disarmament, dis- 
cusses the achievements of the 
Washington Conference, the 
reasons for the failure of the 
Geneva conference, and gives a 
comparison of the naval strength 
of the various powers. The 
other pamphlet, entitled “The 
Root Formula and the World 
Court,” analyzes the provisions 
of the new plan, and its rela- 
tion to the Senate Reservations 
of 1926. Both pamphlets are 
valuable summaries of background material. 

Miss Pitney’s close observation of international affairs took 
her to Mexico City on July 14, for the fourth Seminar con- 
ducted annually under the direction of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin-America. The purpose of the 
Seminar is to enable a selected group of citizens from all sec- 
tions of the United States to gain a first-hand and accurate 
knowledge of the main lines of Mexican life and develop- 
ment. Ever since her college days at Bryn Mawr, and her 
subsequent attendance at the Geneva School of International 
Studies, Miss Pitney has been a constant student of foreign 
affairs. She has evinced an amazing grasp of the intricate 
problems involved in an understanding of international rela- 
tions and within one year has written six pamphlets for the 
League.—EbITor. 


Moffet Studios 

Mrs. John Hewstt Rosenstiel (Bertha Bidwell), of Chicago, 

is the new director of National League work in seven Mid- 
dle Western states 
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World News bout Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Two Women Doctors 
OMEN shared in two new vic- 


tories over tuberculosis  an- 
nounced at the recent annual meeting 
of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Dr. Florence B. Seibert, of the 
University of Chicago, and a man col- 
league, have been able to produce tuber- 
culin (used to detect the disease) in an 
absolutely pure state so that tests will 
no longer be rendered uncertain as here- 
tofore by impurities in the tuberculin. 
Dr. Florence R. Sabin and two men doc- 
tors of the Rockefeller Institute have dis- 
covered a mechanism for testing the 
presence of tuberculosis which reveals 
the disease within three or four days of 
infection instead of after two months as 
formerly. Dr. Sabin is a_ leading 
authority on the lymphatic system and 
blood vessels of the body (see /V/’oman 
Citizen tor October 8, 1924). 


Woman Editor Advances 


IGH honor in the magazine field 

has been attained by Miss Ger- 
trude B. Lane, editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion, through her election 
as vice-president of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, which publishes five maga- 
zines of nation-wide circulation. Start- 
ing as an assistant editor, Miss Lane be- 
came in 1911 one of the few women 
editors of an important popular maga- 
zine. The rapid growth of the 
Woman's Home Companion, its advance 
in artistic appearance, its authoritative 
feature articles of interest to women, and 
the rise of its standard of fiction are 
credited to Miss Lane’s leadership. 


That Word “Defend” Again 
HOUGH §Rosika Schwimmer, 


Hungarian pacifist, was denied 
citizenship because she would not swear 
to “defend” our Government by force 
of arms, Dorothy Detzer, executive 
secretary of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, obtained 
a passport to attend the League’s con- 
gress in Prague in August in spite of 
her refusal to take an oath of allegiance 
in which the word “defend”’ implies sup- 
port of war. The State Department 
finally allowed her to take the oath with- 
out the protested word on the ground 
that it was the privilege of a citizen to 


try to reconcile conscience with obliga- 
tions derived from citizenship. 

Meanwhile, in the case of Madame 
Schwimmer, her attorney will file a 
petition asking for a reversal of the Su- 
preme Court’s recent decision. Before 
Congress recessed Representative Griffin 
of New York offered an amendment to 
open our naturalization laws to con- 
scientious objectors to war. 





E. Ruth Pyrtle, new president of the 
National Education Association, has 
had a varied career as a teacher. She 
taught a rural school while attending 
high school in Nebraska; in the grades 
while putting herself through the Unt- 
versity of Nebraska. Later she became 
a high school principal. She is promt- 
nent in Nebraska educational affairs, 
and has had high offices in the N. E. A. 


Emily Howland, Educator 


VER a century of fruitful life 


ended when Miss Emily Howland, 
dean of educators in New York State, 
died on June 29th in her one hundred 
and second year. Until recently she 
took an active part in managing the 
Howland School (a private girls’ 
school) at Sherwood, New York. In 
her youth she was one of the prime 
movers in the causes of woman suffrage, 
prohibition and anti-slavery (see Jour- 
nal, December, 1928). 


An Able Woman Register 


LECTION to office has been fol- 
lowed by efficiency in office in the 
case of Miss Annie Mathews, who has 
served for eight years as register of New 
York County. The New York Law 


Journal announces two important im- 
provements which Miss Mathews has 
made. One is the installation of a pho- 
tostat so that lawyers and realtors may 
procure certified copies of documents at 
short notice and will no longer need to 
produce original instruments in court. 
The other is a combined abstract and 
index system of filing property records 
which is so simple and complete that any 
layman, without the least experience in 
searching titles, can in a few minutes lo- 
cate the owner of a piece of property 
and any mortgages or leases affecting it. 
The system is said to be the only one of 
its kind in existence. 


Heads Housing Agency 
RESIDENT of the United States 


Housing Corporation is the impres- 
sive title recently conferred on Mrs. 
Lulah T. Andrews of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Andrews was selected by the gov- 
erning board of which she had been a 
member since her appointment by Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis as director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation operated by the Housing 
Corporation. At the present time the 
Corporation is principally engaged in 
disposing, on easy terms to individual 
workers, of the extensive properties 
which it erected during the war for em- 
ployees in industries essential to national 
defense. Mrs. Andrews can draw on 
a varied experience. Among other hon- 
ors she served as first president of the 
Nebraska Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, as execu- 
tive secretary of the Women’s Commit- 
tee of the Nebraska State Council of 
Defense, and as a member of the Na- 
tional Education Board. 


Education in Spare Time 
WOMAN of sixty-three who came 


to Chicago as a penniless German 
immigrant girl received her master’s de- 
gree this year from the Kent College 
of Law. Mrs. Minna Schmidt, who 
worked by day and learned by night, 
first at evening school and later at eve- 
ning classes in college, is now owner of 
a million-dollar costuming business in 
Chicago, and an authority on period de- 
sign and the history of women’s dress. 
Mrs. Schmidt will not practice law but 
wants to use her knowledge for civic 
reforms. 
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Among Organizations 


National Education Meeting.—Equal 
pay for men and women teachers of 
equal experience is one of the aims of 
the National Education Association 
reiterated by the annual convention held 
last month in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
convention also demanded a Federal 
Department of Education and urged the 
census authorities in making their 
records to raise the standards of literacy 
above ability to read and write one’s 
name. For the first time the subject of 
giving pre-school children the right edu- 
cational start was made a part of the 
program. The new president of the 
Association is Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, an energetic advo- 
cate of stimulating international good 
will through the schools. 


League of Jewish Women.—The 
World League of Jewish Women, dis- 
continued during the war, has been reor- 
ganized with Mrs. Rebecca Kohut of 
the United States as president. Ten 
additional countries are represented on 
the board of directors. 


Geneva Headquarters.—Both the In- 
ternational Alliance of Women for Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship and the In- 
ternational Council of Women. will have 
centers for women visitors at Geneva 
during the Plenary Assembly of the 
League of Nations, the former at 
‘Foyer Feminin,” Cours-de-Rive, 11; the 
latter at its headquarters, 17, Boulevard 
Helvetique. As in previous years, the 
women’s organizations are arranging a 
dinner in honor of women delegates to 
the Assembly. 


Community Exhibit—A vivid exhibit 
touching the many angles of city plan- 
ning has been prepared for the Com- 
munity Service Division of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs by Mr. 
Harold Buttenheim, editor of The 
American City, and is now available as 
a “loan” to state committees. The city 
plan, parks, public buildings, the civic 
center, street design, zoning, traffic, 
recreation, better homes for wage earn- 
ers and city house cleaning are the sub- 
jects of a series of cleverly illustrated 
panels. 








CALENDAR 


Convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 25-August 4. 

Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
liamstown, Massachusetts, August 1-29. 

Conference of the International Federation 
of University Women, Geneva, Switzerland, 
August 7-14. 

International Conference on Progressive 
Education, Elsinore, Denmark, August 8-21. 

Convention of the International Advertis- 
ing Association (including a women’s sec- 
tion), Berlin, Germany, August 12-15. 

World Conference on Adult Education, 
Cambridge, England, August 22-29. 

Congress of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Prague, 


Czerho-Slovakia, August 23-28. 


Wil- 


“Big Business’ Women—More atten- 
tion to health, to international opportu- 
nity, to self-advertising, to taking busi- 
ness seriously rather than as a waiting 
period for some “Prince Charming’ 
were all advised by various speakers at 
the international convention of the Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs at Mackinac Island, 
Michigan, July 8-13. The international 
note was sounded by Canadian dele- 
gates and by Dr. Maria Castellani, 
representing the Federation that has 
been formed in Italy. In honor of Miss 
Lena Madesin Phillips, retiring presi- 
dent, the national membership chairman 
presented the Federation with 4,000 new 
anniversary members, including the 
name of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Hun- 
dreds of professions and business inter- 
ests from boat building to sandwich- 
making were represented among more 
than a thousand delegates present. Miss 
Marion H. McClench was elected presi- 
dent. 

On July 19 and 20 two groups of 
business and professional women set sail 
on goodwill trips to Europe—one to 
Scandinavia and Central Europe, the 
other to the western and southern coun- 
tries—to found organizations abroad, 
with an international federation in view. 


Foreign Notes 
England.—Although Sidney Webb, 
founder of Fabianism and prominent in 
the Labor Party, has been named Baron 
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Passfield, his wife intends to remain sim- 
ply Mrs. Beatrice Webb, the name 
under which she has written, with her 
husband, the works on economics and 
history that have made the Webbs fa- 
mous. ‘Titles have been rejected before, 
but this is the first instance of a peer’s 
wife refusing to share her husband’s 
peerage. 


Yugoslavia.—According to a new law, 
a woman marrying a foreigner may re- 
tain her own nationality if she makes a 
written statement to this effect on a 
special form before the ceremony. 


Brazil—Although the feminist move- 
ment has been advanced by a recent Fed- 
eral court decision in the State of Rio 
de Janeiro that women have the right 
to register as voters, it received a s 
back in the State of Para when a school 
teacher was not allowed to register. In 
Brazil the constitution grants every citi- 
zen a right to vote, but the word “citi- 
zen’”’ has been interpreted by the courts 
of some states as not including women. 
The State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
where the law, amended according to 
President Lamartine’s wishes, expressly 
grants the vote to citizens without dis- 
tinction of sex, furnishes the leadership 
in the movement for suffrage. Women 
now vote in six Brazilian states. 


Australia—The first woman member, 
Mrs. Longman, has been elected to the 
Queensland Legislative Assembly, repre- 
senting the Nationalist Party. 





LIDDELL LINENS 





are right. 


Los Angeles Street. 


Used by the better 


clubs 
throughout the world 


Liddell Linens are pre-eminently suited to club 
use: fine enough to look good; strong enough 
to wear well; and backed by our century of 
experience in the making of good linens. 


With our stock in New York, we are in a posi- 
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The BOOKSHELF 


F special interest among recent 

novels is “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,’ by a young Englishman, H. W. 
Freeman. It is the story of Crakenhill, 
a sour, old farm in Suffolk, which only 
the Geaiters can farm—the father and 
five burly sons—and of the deep hold 
that it has on their loyalty. One by one 
four of the five attempt to escape from 
their father’s harshness and the heavy 
labor, only to be drawn back by a sense 
of Crakenhill’s need of them and their 
need of Crakenhill. Even Joey, the half 
brother of later years, feels the pull. 
There is tragedy in the sons’ loss of the 
farm to “our Nance,” the housekeeper 
whom the father takes for himself while 
the sons are showering awkward atten- 
tions on her. Tragedy in the swift de- 
terioration of Crakenhill in her hands. 
One is grateful to the author for a 
happy outcome of the Geaiters’ trouble. 
The book, which inevitably suggests 
Hardy, holds one in absorbed attention 
by its closely detailed picture of that 
Suffolk farm life and the people it 
breeds. 


HEN tthe heroine of the third 

novel we had selected for light 
summer reading committed suicide we 
pronounced it too much. To be sure, 
it was a pity that the dissolute and neu- 
rotic heroine of ‘“S/eeveless Errand,” by 
Norah C. James, did not speed her sports 
roadster off the cliff in the first chap- 
ter. It would have saved time for both 
author and reviewer. Nor did we see 
much future in Marguerite E. Baldwin's 
“Dark Weather’ for poor, stray little 
June, whose various experiences with the 
small-town beaux were leading her to 
the same tawdry, hapless existence that 
her mother lived. Still June was de- 
lightful as she danced her lissom way 
against the background of the grubby 
mining community which Dark Weather 
portrays so vividly. We really shed a 
tear for June. 

But when Nancy Pringle killed the 
bright promise of her youth by plunging 
into the sea on the last page of “Dark 
Star’ we were downright disgusted. 
Here is a novel glowing in rose and tur- 
quoise colors of the Scottish coast. Here 
are pithy, homely characters, each as real 
as if one met them on the streets of 
Pitouie. Nancy herself is a blithe lass 
in spite of her dark-starred inheritance— 
a mother who deserted her and an un- 
known father, whether groom or lord 








Mary Roberts Coolidge, author of 
“The Rain-Makers” 


of the castle it is Nancy’s passionate need 
to find out. Yet Nancy’s stout heart 
crumbles at the disaster of her first love 
affair and this fine imaginative novel 
ends in a futile gesture against life. 
Where, oh where, are those tales in 
which ‘‘they lived happily ever after’? 


that Americans do not have to 
cross the ocean to see is revealed in 
“The Rain-Makers,’ a book by Mary 
Roberts Coolidge on the Desert Indians 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Of inter- 
est to the expert because of its accuracy 
and comprehensiveness, it invites the 
general reader because of its vividness of 
style, and raises the question of why 
these remarkable people with their age- 
old art and industry, their beautiful folk- 


A N old and fascinating civilization 


lore and fine characteristics, have been | 


relegated to the position of stepchildren 
of the Government. Mrs. Coolidge, 
who has been going to the Southwest 
once or twice a year for the past fifteen 
years, knows her subject in the present 
as well as in its archaeological past (see 
our leading article this month). 


OMEWHAT late, considering the 

speed with which the world reads 
Sinclair Lewis’s novels, we  men- 
tion our opinion that “Dodsworth” 
is a good book. It is an _  ab- 
sorbing story, about two real people. 
and it is in better nature and therefore 
better balance than some of Mr. Lewis's 


earlier novels. Briefly, it is the story of 
an average American business man, San 
Dodsworth, who, having made his for- 
tune, is ready for the next move. A new 
adventure in business appeals to him. 
His wife, who considers herself far su- 
perior to her husband in culture, decrees 
a social attack on Europe. The book is 
largely the story of what happens to 
them abroad—happens because Fran is 
selfish, pretty, romantic and snobbish; 
because Sam, after all, knows gold from 
brass. The break, the reuniting, and 
Sam’s breaking free at last, are logical 
and sound. Meantime one has had a 
very interesting time with the European 
and American contrasts and interactions. 
The book has artistic defects, but it is 
not marked by the prolixity nor the ex- 
aggerations of, say, “Elmer Gantry.” 


HE family, as the center of social 

life, is analyzed by experts in every 
field of human activity in “Family Life 
To-day,’ papers presented at a fiftieth 
anniversary conference of family social 
work in America and edited by Mar- 
garet E. Rich. 

The beginnings of the family bio- 
logically, community responsibility in 
guarding against early and hasty mar- 
riage, the use of new family leisure, the 
family and its changing neighborhood, 
religion and family life and welfare 
work with families are some of the sub- 
jects discussed by leading authorities in 
this useful and thought-provoking book. 


HE unveiling of a bust of Emma 

Willard as the seventh woman 
among distinguished Americans in the 
Hall of Fame gave special interest to 
“Emma Willard, Daughter of Democ- 
racy,” by Alma Lutz. 

This biography is the Odyssey of an 
intrepid woman “from the little red 
schoolhouse” where she learned the 
three R’s to founding the first important 
educational institution for girls, the 
Troy Female Seminary. 

But although Emma Willard’s life is 
chronicled authentically and vividly, her 
character is interpreted less clearly. She 
never joined in the struggle for 
women’s rights. Why not ?—one won- 
ders. It was not that she was shackled 
by the conventions of her time—her 
stand on education shows that. Miss 
Lutz, herself an ardent feminist, tries 
hard to make us believe that in gaining 
freedom in educational matters, Miss 
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Willard thought women would pass 
naturally to political freedom. But 
reading between the lines we are con- 
vinced that Emma Willard would have 
been an “anti” down to the last ditch 
in the suffrage fight. 

Nevertheless, Emma Willard was a 
pioneer to whom all women are indebt- 
ed, and her achievements related in this 
fascinating biography add more testi- 
mony to the equality of the sexes. 


Gift Shop Careers 


(Continued from page 11) 


consider this most important of all—try 
to choose a gift that will be a /uxury 
for the one who receives it. 

“Let me illustrate by supposing you 
are shopping for a Christmas present 
for your mother. First you decided, 
because she takes great pride in her 
home, on a gift for the house. And 
because Christmas comes only once a 
year, you further decided that $25 
would not be too much to spend. Dur- 
ing the year you heard your mother 
remark that some day she would own 
a Martha Washington sewing cabinet. 

“There are your cues; something 
within your price range, something 
which your mother wants. 

“Now for the most important part 
of the choice. How to make the cabi- 
net a real luxury? Well, if your 
mother ever did get around to buying 
a cabinet for herself she probably 
would spend about eighteen dollars, the 
average price. Fine! For you have 
decided to spend twenty-five. Not 
only will the extra seven dollars enable 











you to get better wood and handsomer | 


design but it will allow you to stock 
the sewing cabinet with all the needles, 
thread, bindings, pins and additional 
equipment that anyone could wish. 


“The result is a present for your | 


mother that she wants and never would 
buy for herself—the ideal gift. 

“You can do the same with five dol- 
lars or three dollars or even one dollar. 
Just stick to the principle of the thing 
and you can’t go wrong. 

“After all, it zs true that the thought 
and care which go into gift-giving are 
what make the custom worth while.” 





Joseph and His Brethren: Holt, New York,. 


1929. $2.50. 
Sleeveless Errand: Morrow, New York, 
1929. $2.50. 


| 


Dark Weather: Dutton, New York, 1929. | 


$2.50. 

Dark Star: Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 
1929. $2.50. 

The Rain-Makers: Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1929. $4.00. 

Dodsworth: Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1929. $2.50. 

Family Life Today: Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, 1928. $2.50. 

Emma Willard: Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1929. $4.00. 

All Quiet on the Western Front: Little, 
Brown, Boston, 1929. $2.50 (see page 21). 

















~ Avtomatic VOTING 


Woman’s Influence at the Polls 


Is Not Lightly Regarded 


OMAN’S successful fight for the 
right to vote and the influence which 
women wield in elections have brought 
political leaders to recognize the force 
of their opinions in government matters. 


For this reason, if for no_ other, 
women’s organizations throughout the 
country have been successful in their 
efforts to purge election methods of their 
inefficiencies through the introduction of 
voting machines. 


Many groups of women, alert and pro- 
gressive, have won their community ac- 
claim by instituting the effort to install 
voting machines for use at all elections. 


The speed, ease of operation, accuracy 
and economy of voting machines has 
caused over 2,000 communities to use 
them instead of the paper ballot. De- 
scriptive folders will be sent on request. 


Address Dept. W-11 
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The kitchen in Christodora House—a combination settlement and club residence 


THE EFFICIENT CLUBHOUSE 


KITCHEN 


By FeRNE E. TAYLOR 
Managing Director, Christodora House, New York City 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles have 


been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, bedrooms, auditoriums, etc. 
This month an expert tells how to plan and equip a clubhouse kitchen. 


HEN a clubhouse opens 
the first question is: How 
is the food? Volumes 
have been written about 
good and poor food. 
“Good food” is directly and indirectly 
a much more comprehensive subject 
than the casual onlooker ever dreams. 

Assuming that quality in meats, cof- 
fee, fruits, vegetables and other food is 
purchased, still the quality of the fin- 
ished product as it reaches the guest is 
not guaranteed. The kernel of success 
of clubhouse food is the clubhouse 
kitchen. 

Before considering the kitchen equip- 
ment, consider the kitchen itself—the 
room in which the equipment is to be 
placed. Ventilation, lighting, drainage 
are of primary importance. If possible, 
one should have daylight on at least two, 
and preferably three, sides of the room, 
with large windows that admit the 
maximum of air and sunshine. Even 
with many large windows, and certainly 
when these are lacking, some system of 
artificial ventilation is usually necessary 
to carry off steam and cooking odors. 
There are several good systems on the 
market. Electric lights should be of 
sufficient number and expertly placed so 


that every operation in the kitchen has 
its own direct light. Floors and walls 
should be of such finish that they may 
be easily cleaned. 

In the purchase of equipment decision 
must be made as to what quality will 
be used. Too often the kitchen is left 
until the last to equip and as a result 
adequate funds are not available. Kit- 
chen equipment is used so intensively 
that greatest economy is effected by the 
best in materials and construction. 

For a concrete basis of this discus- 
sion on the efficient clubhouse kitchen, 
let us take the kitchen of Christodora 
House, a combination settlement and 
club residence for 150 young profes- 
sional men and women in New York 
City. The house has been in operation 
for about a year, and has proved gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

The plan of the house gave the kit- 
chen a ‘“U” shape. While the 
ideal kitchen would possibly be oblong, 
for limited space the “U”’ shape proves 
very satisfactory, especially when the 
dishwashing unit has to be in the 
kitchen. 

Equipment is so arranged that the 
line of traffic is clearly defined for the 
waiters, thus obviating confusion and 
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collisions and reducing to a minimum 
broken dishes, wasted food, and possible 
injuries to the waiters themselves. 

‘In this kitchen the waiters enter 
through the door to the right of the 
dishwashing machine, where they unload 
soiled dishes. They then go around the 
ice-cream cabinet to the steam table and 
pick up their hot food on the next order. 
They reenter the dining-room through 
the foyer directly in front of the service 
tables where the salads are made and 
bread and butter served. Desserts are 
served on the baker’s table. 

In the majority of kitchens it is found 
that the incoming and outgoing doors, 
each swinging one way only, are placed 
side by side. ‘The ground plan inter- 
fered with that in Christodora kitchen. 
However, there is no possible uncer- 
tainty as to the waiter’s line of action. 

The chef’s table, meat block, range 
and Bain Marie usually serve as a cen- 
ter for kitchen equipment. In Christo- 
dora kitchen there is a combination Bain 
Marie, cook’s table and steam table 
heated by gas, as is all of the equipment. 
This gives a hot water bath for the vege- 
tables, serving pans for keeping the 
meat hot and space underneath for 
warming plates, etc. The arrangement 
of this unit in this kitchen could be im- 
proved upon, for our Bain Marie is too 
far from the meat pans, thus making it 
necessary to have one person serve the 
meats and another vegetables. Economy 
of help would be gained if the Bain 
Marie were adjacent to the meat pans, 
leaving the end space for the cook’s 
working surface. The gas range occu- 
pies the usual space back of the steam 
table. The broiler at the left of the 
range is conveniently placed and the 
meat block and work table fit in nicely 
to complete the unit. 

The salad department is conveniently 
located for the waiters at the right of 
the chef’s unit. Proper hooding and 
ventilation for the ranges prevent salads 
from being affected by heat as might be 
expected. The sink at the back of the 
service table serves for the preparation 
of salad materials. This department is 
small, compact, and, operates satisfac- 
torily. 


Dishwashing Arrangements 


The dishwashing machine is definitely 


‘a unit unto itself and is convenient to 


the waiters. Ordinarily dishwashing is 
done in a separate room, and when this 
is possible it is to be recommended. 
However, with a machine set by itseli 
as this one is, and with fresh air, light 
and proper hooding, the arrangement is 
very satistactory. 

Adequate storage for fresh and canned 
foods, silver, dishes, uniforms, etc., js 
important. In Christodora kitchen one 
room takes care of broken case goods. 
Full cases are stored in a room on the 
sixteenth floor. Due to the limited floor 
space it was impossible to set aside a 
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room for fresh vegetables. ‘The seem- 
ingly little food storage space at Christo- 
dora does not limit nor affect proper 
operation, since New York offers so 
many markets and deliveries. Where 
deliveries are less frequent this probably 
would be a serious handicap. 

Steel cabinets have been installed at 
the right of the hot water urn stand for 
uniforms, current supply of table silver 
and brass and silver catering equipment. 
Reserve stock of dishes, glasses and 
silver is kept in a closet on another floor. 
The ideal arrangement is to have re- 
serve stock of all supplies on one floor. 
The actual inconvenience in this par- 
ticular case, however, is not great. 


Saving Ice and Food Bills 


Refrigerators are located in a separate 
room, thus effecting saving in ice and 
food bills. The two refrigerators in 
Christodora which are cooled mechani- 
cally are sufficient for winter needs. 
The refrigerators will not take a quan- 
tity of loose milk conveniently, but dur- 
ing the cool months the refrigerator 
room is cool enough so that the milk will 
keep sweet standing in the room. How- 
ever, when the warm days come, some 
other arrangement has to be made. To 
meet this situation in New York City, 
the milk company furnishes a cabinet 
holding a ten-gallon can of milk. Each 
morning a cake of ice is delivered with- 
out charge with the milk order. 

The refrigeration in the kitchen is 
adequate, generally speaking. Because 
of numerous good markets and many 
deliveries we buy advantageously from 
day to day and do not feel absolute ne- 
cessity for more refrigerated boxes. In 
kitchens where space is less limited and 
markets are less accessible refrigerated 
rooms are recommended. When such 
refrigeration is possible, a cooled room 
for storing garbage is desirable. 

Christodora kitchen is fortunate 37 
having windows on three sides, and in 
being on the fifteenth floor. Even so, 
the ranges, pastry oven and dishwashing 
machines are especially well hooded and 
there are strong suction fans which keep 
the air fresh at all times. The lighting 
also is well planned. 

The kitchen floor is of large red tile 
and is preferable to terrazzo in that it is 
less slippery. Drains, adequate both as 
to number and pitch, are provided in the 
floor. The walls are painted—the lower 
part is medium green and the upper part 
a lighter shade of green. The color ef- 
fect is good and the painted surface may 
be washed satisfactorily with mild soap 
and water. 

The dishwashing tables, chef’s steam 
table, hoods and overshelves on pastry 
and salad tables are all of Monel metal. 
Though expensive, Monel metal is satis- 
factory. It is noncorrosive, constant 
washing enhances its lustre and as a re- 


salad preparation table are all finished 
with maple tops. Maple is satisfactory 
because it is hard, does not absorb stains 
readily and may be scrubbed without 
causing the wood to splinter. The em- 
ployees’ dining table has a good Valspar 
finish which may be washed. The ice- 
cream cabinet is cooled mechanically. 
The plumbing fixtures, such as faucets, 
are chromium plated, which is desirable 
because chromium plate requires no pol- 
ishing—washing with soap and water is 
all that is necessary. 

The coffee urn is set in the dining- 
room so that the coffee reaches the guest 
in the least possible time. A steam table 
wagon, automatic electric toaster and 
serving table for silver, trays, cereal and 
fruit make a satisfactory cafeteria 
counter for breakfast. After breakfast 
the equipment is wheeled into the foyer 
and a decorative screen is set in front of 
the urn. Table service is given for 
other meals. Time element and long 
distances to travel make cafeteria break- 
fast necessary for business people. The 
steam table wagon, which is heated by 
gas, and the electric toaster both have 
floor connections. These connections are 
covered with small brass plates which 
fit neatly in the floor and are inconspicu- 
ous when the equipment is removed. 

Some clubhouses serve only occasional 
meals. In such cases Christodora equip- 
ment would be too elaborate. The 
steam table, dishwashing machine, po- 
tato parer, pastry department and _ ice- 
cream cabinet would probably be elimi- 
nated, and the amount of refrigeration 
decreased. A large domestic refrigera 
tor cooled with ice would take care of 
the most perishable foods such as butter, 
cream, etc., and at the same time fur- 
nish ice for water. Large sinks divided 
for washing and rinsing dishes should 
be available. The range would possibly 
be equipped with a hot water heater or 
a separate heater installed. 


Simpler Equipment 


Whether or not provision for quan- 
tities of hot water might be made would 
depend on the quantity of soiled dishes 
to be washed and the frequency with 
which the kitchen would be used. Inex- 
pensive tables for making salads and 
serving desserts may be made or pur- 
chased. Cupboards for storing dishes 
glass and silver ware, loose equipment, 
etc., should be built in and equipped 
with locks. 

Essential equipment for this occa- 
sional service would probably be range, 
cook’s table, hot water heater, refrigera- 
tor, hot water and coffee urns, sinks for 
dishwashing and vegetable preparation 
and tables for serving salads and des- 
serts. 

The ultimate satisfaction of guests is 
due to efficient layout of kitchen equip- 
ment. Adequate but minimum amount 


sult no polishing is necessary. The of equipment, properly placed, effects 
chef's work table, baker’s table and smoothness and efficiency in operation 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 17) 


Claudel fell the delicate task of asking 
Mr. Stimson whether an extension of 
five months might be granted for the 
payment of $407,000,000 on the post- 
armistice purchase of war supplies, in 
case the French parliament does not 
ratify the Mellon-Berenger agreement 
by August 1, when the payment falls 
due. A resolution extending the date 
for payment, to give time for ratifica- 
tion of the debt-funding agreement 
which funds the entire French debt, was 
passed in the House just before Con- 


were so flustered by the prospect of a 
short vacation that the measure some- 
how did not find its way to Speaker 
Longworth’s desk in time for the sig- 
nature which would have made it ef- 
fective. The situation is regrettable, 
but in the circumstances, as Secretary 
Stimson explained to the Ambassador, 
the Constitution gives the President no 
alternative but to insist on payment 
August 1. This hard fact was con- 
veyed so gently, so feelingly, that Am- 
bassador Claudel reported the incident 
thus to his Government: 

“The Secretary of State recalled with 
visible emotion that he was an old 
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in his veins, and that after working for 
three years for the entry of his country 
into the war, he had joined the army 
at fifty years of age and been in the 
whole campaign.” 

There is a diplomat at the head of 
the State Department. 

In the midst of conferences over the 
tariff, the Young plan, the beginning 
of the Farm Loan Board activities, 
President Hoover has found time to 
consider plans for the beautification of 
Washington. Congress, which has au- 
thorized $50,000,0U0 for the purchase 
of land and the erection of Federal 
buildings in the triangle between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the Mall, which 


recessed, but the Congressmen friend of France, with French blood 


HIDDEN 
FASHION 


Even underneath things 
must be fashion-right and 
lovely. And so Venus San- 

itary Apparel has been 

created to play its invisible 

part daintily, and in keep- 

ing with one’s costume 
whether the occasion is 

sports or evening for- 


ress 

was a major project in the original 
L’Enfant plan for the city, will be 
asked to appropriate an additional $25 - 
000,000 so that the project may be com- 
pleted in the next ten years. 

Construction is now under way on the 
first three buildings in the group which 
will eventually house all administrative 
activities of the Government: the mam- 
moth Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the 
Department of Agriculture. President 
Hoover believes that by hastening the 
construction of buildings for the De- 
partments of Labor and Justice and the 
independent offices, the Government will 
save large sums now paid out for rent, 
and the dream of Washington, Jeffer- 
son and L’Enfant for a harmonious de- 
velopment of the city be realized. 

The 

Development of the seventy-acre tri- 
angle bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue 
and the open park space beside the 
Potomac known as the Mall is the most 
important project in the extensive plans 
of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission for development 
of the capital and eliminating the mis 
takes which have marred the L’Enfant 
plan. Lower Pennsylvania Avenue is 
a grimy caricature of the stately boule- 
vard planned to connect the Capitol and 
the White House. Inaugural proces- 
| sions, Memorial Day parades, official 

automobiles escorting distinguished for- 
| eign visitors pass by a row of junk 

shops, Chinese laundries, arm-chait 

lunch rooms and second-class hotels for 
» | which we are forever uttering apologies. 
The purchase of the necessary land on 
which to construct the new Government 
buildings is already under way and will 
be soon completed if Congress makes 
available the additional appropriations 
for which Mr. Hoover asks. 

Two other important projects for the 
improvement of the capital and its sur- 
roundings are partially completed, the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, a gateway 
to the South, connecting the Lincoln 
Memorial, which is perhaps the loveliest 
thing in Washington, with the Arlington 
National Cemetery, and the linking of 
the ring of old Civil War fortifications 
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surrounding the city by a twenty-two- 
mile boulevard. ‘The Cramton bill, 
providing for the purchase of land along 
the Potomac between Washington and 
Great Falls for a great riverside park- 
way unsurpassed in any world capital, 
still awaits Congressional action. But 
things are looking up for Washington; 
we may yet have a capital to which we 
may point with pride unmixed with em- 
barrassment that so much ugliness exists 
side by side with so much beauty. 


“Women Can If They Will’ 
(Continued from page 9) 


and declared that trade union organiza- 
tions should admit women and give them 
representation in administrative posi- 
tions. 

The report of the committee on the 
legal status of women made it clear that 
the rights of married women are dis- 
criminated against under the laws of 
the various nations, especially with re- 
spect to guardianship of children. And 
the Congress asserted that mothers 
should have equal guardianship, with 
differences of opinion between the par- 
ents settled in the courts, appointment 
to such courts being open to women as 
well as to men, and in cases of divorce 
or separation that the interests of the 
child alone shall be considered. 

Registration of marriages by the civil 
authorities and raising the marriageable 
age to sixteen for girls and eighteen for 
boys were among the pieces of social 
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legislation recommended, and the Con- 
gress declared that the fathers of illegit- 
imate children should be made morally 
and economically responsible for such 
children. Women police, with social 
and police training, were urged for em- 
ployment in all kinds of cases affecting 
women and children, as well as oppor- 
tunity for their advancement to high 
positions on the force. 

The women will continue their work 
for the right of women to nationality 
not to be sacrificed through their mar- 
riage to aliens, and asked that the ses- 
sions dealing with this subject at the 
conference on the codification of interna- 
tional law next year in Geneva be held 
in public. 

There were more resolutions and 
more plans for work. ‘There was the 
reelection of Mrs. Corbett Ashby as 
president, with a new board. There was 
a prodigious amount of hospitality both 
by individuals and by the German, 
Prussian and Berlin Governments. And 
on Sunday after the closing of the Con- 
gress there was that great peace demon- 
stration in the Folks’ Theatre to which 
the women marched with the flags of 
the nations and where representatives 
from all continents presented the appeal 
of the women of the world that war 
shall be abolished. 

“Now we are ready for the next 
twenty-five years,” said the oldest of the 
pioneer workers as we were pushed to- 
gether in the great crowd at that mem- 
orable demonstration, and as I looked at 
the eager light in her eyes and the radi- 
ant smile on her face I knew that the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Alliance can 
be without parallel in the world’s history 
if its members keep before them that 
message from Mrs. Catt, “There is 
nothing women want that they can not 
achieve if they will.” 


Hope for the Indians 
(Continued from page 7) 


authority to do what he thinks is right, 
what the immediate situation demands. 
He must conform to a budget made in 
January whose items are delivered some- 
time between July and November. But 
with all these changes in personnel he 
may find that his predecessor forgot to 
order coats and sweaters. 

Thus, in midwinter, with snow on 
the ground, the children at one school 
were going about in cotton stockings, 
underwear and dresses, in a high alti- 
tude where it is bitterly cold. The em- 
ployees made use of left-over cotton cor- 
duroy and pieces of outing flannel to 
make curious, clumsy jackets for the 
children. For the shortest possible time 
in which an emergency order for sweat- 
ers could be put through would be three 
months! 

The report of the Institute of Gov- 
ernment Research stresses the inadequate 
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People who 
know...and are 
known take the 
French Line 


People who know their Europe as 
well as their America and ships 
that ply between... who commute 
across the Atlantic... who set the 
pace and make the fashions for the 
smart international set... People 
who have been everywhere... but 
don’t talk about it... People who 
couldn’t bore you... wouldn’t be 
bothered impressing you... casual, 
amusing, lightly critical, recogniz- 
ing their own kind at a glance... 
These are the people who never 
consider anything less than a 
French Line crossing.~~ Food?... 
Paris itself couldn’t better it.~~ 
Service?... Perfection, highly per- 
sonalized. ~~ Seamanship? ... A 
Breton tradition for centuries, a 
trade practised for years on the 
lesser ships of the French Line be- 
fore one is counted worthy to serve 
on those Weekly Express Liners, 
the “France,” the “Paris,” and the 
“Tle de France,” that provide the 
shortest route to Paris, via Havre, 
calling at Plymouth for London. 


oe trrench Line e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City. 
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allowance for food. I visited schools 
where competent directors were trying 
to feed growing children on fifteen to 
twenty-seven cents a day. Neither fruit 
nor fresh milk can be provided, and al- 
most no fresh vegetables, except potatoes. 
At one school where three hundred boxes 
of apples were ordered out of the gen- 
eral fund, each child got one apple a 
week to supplement the ever-recurring 
stewed prunes and raisins. Forty cents 
per day is the very least on which a 
reasonably varied diet with the neces- 
sary elements for growing children, 
could be provided. It is not surprising 
that the children are apathetic, and it 
may be that there is a close association 
between malnutrition, low diet, and the 
spread of trachoma and tuberculosis. 


Poor Red Tape 


The new Administration inherits not 
only resentment and apathy but a staff of 
school and business employees recruited 
through Civil Service examinations and 
not easily got rid of. Many of them 
have families and cannot save enough 
from their low salaries to get into better 
paying vocations or communities. The 
very association with the Indian Service 
discredits a teacher when she applies to 
public school boards. But it is with this 
limited and underpaid personnel that the 
new Bureau officials must set their new 
methods in motion. 

I think of a young, energetic book- 


keeper who declared that the intricacies 
of Bureau requisition accounting re- 
quired three times as much bookkeeping 
as the business of a corporation with 
which he had previously been employed. 
The Bureau, he said, assumes that every 
employee is crooked and gives the head 
men responsibility without authority. 
The most trivial details must be referred 
to Washington. Nothing is done 
promptly. Materials requisitioned in 
January often do not arrive in time for 
school opening; materials are sometimes 
not what were ordered, but it takes from 
three to six months to correct the error. 

The Indians long ago became inured 
to the inefficiency and unreliability of 
Government methods. The white em- 
ployees, if they stay a few years, become 
accustomed gradually to lower standards 
and no new system brought in by ex- 
perts, however competent, will quickly 
rejuvenate them. 

It has long been the custom of certain 
types of white people living in the In- 
dian country, to help themselves to In- 
dian resources and Indian funds. Oil 
and timber concessions which white 
companies work with the consent of the 
Indian Bureau, pay themselves twice as 
much royalty as they deposit in the In- 
dian fund. The Bureau handles, with 
no accounting, or entirely inadequate 
accounting, millions of individual and 
tribal funds of which the Indians get 
a very small part. As one Indian said: 





























Ideal for the Summer. 
Delightful river breezes 
on the warmest day 
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3 Mitchell Place 
Ist Ave. and 49th St. 
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A hotel of distinction, built 
by college women for women 
of refinement who require the 
best living conditions at rea- 
sonable rates. 


All outside rooms with light 
and sunshine, balconies, roof 
garden, solarium with vita- 
glass on twenty-sixth floor 
commanding a thrilling view 
of East river and the city of 
New York. 


Beautiful ballroom, rooms of 
various sizes for social func- 
tions with interesting modern 
decoration, at attractive prices. 
A restaurant open to the pub- 
lic with an unexcelled cuisine. 


For rates apply to 
Marcaret CHATFIELD, 
Manager. 


Mrs. A. Barton HEpPsurN, 
Chairman of Board. 
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“Our money is in a glass case. It is 
ours, we can look at it but we cannot 
get our hands on it. We cannot even 
use it to provide food for our children 
in the schools. If the Government can- 
not feed them why do they go out and 
catch them?—their parents will feed 
them at home.” 

What I am pointing out is, that the 
white interests and the predatory indi- 
viduals who have habitually preyed on 
Indian resources and tribal funds, are 
not going to be intimidated by the ap- 
pointment of two highly intelligent and 
humane business men. The Bureau at 
Washington is honeycombed with em- 
ployees who have scarcely ever seen an 
Indian, who care nothing for his wel- 
fare, and who will have small sympathy 
with efficiency measures which may be 
put in operation. ‘The most that can 
be expected of them is that they will try 
to hold their jobs. 


How to Help 


But there is one cheerful word to be 
said, nevertheless. Scattered everywhere 
on the reservations there are individual 
teachers, superintendents, agents, doc- 
tors, nurses and subordinates who have 
kept their consciences and their humane 
instincts. We look to them with re- 
spect and they, when the new day ar- 
rives, will give the same sacrificial devo- 
tion that they have been giving through 
many years and without encouragement. 

The Commissioners are going to have 
a fight, nothing less, to straighten out the 
muddle of requisition red tape; to get 
Indian accounts audited and balanced: 
and more than all to convince suspicious 
Indians, disheartened employees and 
scornful ‘old-timers’ that they are 
honest and earnest. Infinite patience will 
be needed, and the methods of social 
workers will be even more necessary 
than among the immigrants of cities. 
Behind the Commissioners there must 
be a strong body of opinion built up by 
defense associations and Indian commit- 
tees with which to support their policies 
and their inevitable demand for greatly 
increased appropriations. The Indian 
Service, as well as the Indian, has been 
on starvation regimen for many years. 

Poverty, absentee authority, divided 
responsibility, and heartless bureaucracy 
have produced a situation which only 
years of steady reorganization and 
humanitarian methods can remedy. 


Coming 


In September look for Miriam Finn 
Scott’s absorbing article on “The Chil- 
dren—Builders of Russia’s Future.” 

An authoritative article on the Man- 
churian situation in the Department of 
International Relations, by C. Walter 
Young. 

Mildred Adams on the Junior League. 

And maybe Avis Carlson on “The 
Lady from Kansas.” 


When writing to The Panhellenic, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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THE IDEAL 


VACATION 


By GULIELMA F. Atsop 


66 HE best rest is a change of oc- 
cupation,” said Stevenson. So 
for us who spend indoor win- 

ters, out-of-door activities ofter the best 

vacation. A person who is not tired and 
seeks only diversion will not need to 
follow a definite physical program, but 

a woman who has spent herself during 

the winter will often find such an out- 

line helps. : 

To get the best results from the short 
vacation, enough exercise should be 
taken, preferably in the forenoon, to 
make the vacationist sleepy. Then a 
long afternoon nap, with shoes and 
dress removed and the room darkened, 
should become a regular routine. About 
five o’clock one should get up, and 
dress, and stroll about and mildly pre- 
pare for a good dinner and then again 
in the evening one should retire very 
early, at about half-past nine. 

By such a program twelve or four- 
teen hours of sleep can be obtained and 
a real relaxation gained. As a great 
part of the winter’s fatigue results in 
an increasing tenseness of the entire sys- 
tem, relaxation may be difficult to ob- 
tain. But if the afternoon rest period is 
persisted in, one will soon be able to 
sleep easily and deeply and awake with 
refreshment. 

During the winter there is also a 
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HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 


slow and gradual decrease in the hemo- 
globin of the blood due to continued in- 
door living, and, in some northern and 
isolated parts of the country, to the 
monotonous food, lacking in sufficient 
fresh greens. As the hemoglobin is best 
created by the cells of the spleen and 
bone marrow when the body is irradiated 
by direct sunlight and when the diet is 
rich in greens, eggs, liver, kidney, beef 
and whole cereals, the climate of the re- 
sort under consideration, the amount of 
sunlight prevalent there at that time of 
year, and the table should be seriously 
considered. The available sunlight of a 
country resort is of great importance 
and will often sway the decision in favor 
of the West instead of the damper re- 
sorts of the New England States. 

Wherever one goes, however, some 
form of sun bath should be taken daily. 
This must be done with care and de- 
liberation, the vacationist not endeavor- 
ing to see how quickly she can become 
tanned, but rather how slowly. 

The sun bath is more read‘ly taken at 
a beach where the custom of the coun- 
try permits an exceedingly beneficial 
costume that may sometimes be looked 
at askance if used for the sun bath 
where there is only sun and no water. 
However, this generation is being rap- 
idly educated to bare arms and bare legs. 

If the sun bath is taken at the sea- 
side in conjunction with the salt water 
bath, the bather must not allow herself 
to stay in the water till she is fatigued 
and exhausted. About twenty minutes 
in the water is enough. ‘This will be 
followed by good reaction and exhilara- 
tion. If the bathing is in fresh water, 
less time in the water is better. In tak- 
ing the sun bath after a swim, care must 
be taken not to expose the head and 
neck, and not to dazzle the eyes. The 
use of a beach parasol is an absolute es- 
sential. Women who are past thirty 
may well take some precaution against 
becoming too tanned on the skin of the 
face. ‘They should use various oint- 
ments and creams in order not to burn 
and toughen the facial skin. 

If the diet of the resort does not offer 
abundant fruit (and fruit, especially in 
the summer, should be eaten six times 
a day), one should expect to buy extra 
fruit regularly. 

After a week or two of sleep, sun 
bath, and sea bath, the vacationist is al- 
most rested and ready for something 
else. In many cases this something else 
will be a return to work. In other cases 
it will be a few more weeks in the coun- 
try. Now should begin a definite build- 
ing up of the muscles. 

The vacationist who has had prac- 
tically no violent exercise during the 
winter, nothing more than a daily walk, 
should not begin at once with tennis 
and long hikes, and especially not long 
swims or long climbs. She should re- 
member that all the muscles of her body 
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GLAD 
FEET 


We're a pair of happy feet 
Stepping out from morn to night 
Always had the best of care 

With a future just as bright. 

To foot ills we're a stranger 

Never a bunion or corn 

Always dressed in the latest style 
In shoes from PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “PEDIFORME” Shoes 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome foot ills 
in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

29 Washington PIl., East Orange, N. J. 











WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Transient Rooms, Day $2.00 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.00 to $6.00 
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More Than One Thousand 


Discriminations Against Women 
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These could be removed and 
additional discriminations pre- 
vented by a _ Constitutional 
Amendment. A _ Constitutional 
Amendment is changed with 
difficulty while a state legisla- 
ture can easily rescind what a 
previous legislature has enacted. 
A Constitutional Amendment 
would still leave a choice to the 
States. California abolished poll 
tax for men while Mississippi 
extended poll tax to women. 
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542 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


— dingbatting last, we have 
been a commuter. *#%#* At one end 
of our route was a charming borrowed 
house surrounded by trees, birds and 
roses, while at the other was the usual 
variety of sheep-runs for the distribu- 
tion of suburbanites. #%* Maybe if 
we had stayed longer, we should have 
acquired commuter automatism. *** 
Maybe we could even (though we 
doubt this) have learned that the train 
won't start five minutes ahead of 
time. #*** We reflected on this aspect 
of modern life while the true-blue 
commuters were reading their papers 
*% «and wondered, among other 
things, what must be the ultimate ef- 
fect on the minds of coming genera- 
tions of this daily duality of existence. 
**% We felt strangely in layers our- 
self. ## And we liked the robin and 
roses layer best. ###* Summer makes 
us sympathetic with the small boy told 
about by Cappers Weekly, whose 
mother urged—‘“Hurry, or you'll be 
late for your music lesson. Haven't 
you those shoes on yet?” *# “Yes’m,” 
answered the young musician, “all ex- 
cept this one I’m putting on and one 
more.” *#%#* Our Esteemed Associate 
has come back from a week at the sea 
—the broad sea—tanned and burned 
without that nice, even, well-done look 
recommended by Dr. Alsop #* and 
nervous about bumping _ specially 
scorched places. *##* Tanned human- 
ity taken one at a time, we will add, 
is well enough, but after a glimpse of 
a popular beach we lost our enthu- 
siasm, as a spectator, for this business 
of sun baths. *#*-+ So many peeled 
shoulders. *#* So much, so very 
much, blackened skin. ‘4 No, it 
may be good for us to be sunbathed, 
but we don’t look pretty en masse in 
the process. #* Tnat was a human 
touch about the League of Nations peo- 
ple scurrying around to find a throne 
for visiting King Fuad, of Egypt, and 
finally renting a throne-like chair from 
an antique dealer. #** Premiers and 
foreign ministers of mighty powers 
have sat on the chairs at hand, but 
royalty must have traditional obeisance. 
*%* Well, after all, Kings are get- 
ting pretty scarce, so perhaps it’s just 
as well to humor them. *** It is 
reassuring to read on a menu, as we 
did recently, that “if any discrepancy 
appears in the preparation of the food 
it will be cheerfully rectified by the 
management.” *#* We were too 
much absorbed in looking for “dis- 
crepancies” to be worried over the 
lack of butter in the vegetables. *##* 
Why, asks one of our correspondents, 
shouldn’t a man be “Mist” and 
“Mister,” before and after, as a 
woman is “Miss” and “Mrs.”? %* 
Why indeed? There is certainly no 
fairness in the present plan, under 
which a woman (unless a Lucy Stoner) 
reveals her marital status hourly and 
a man conceals his. ** Many a 
flirtatious gentleman might find him- 
self flattened out if such a system of 
oral labels existed. *#** Can it be 
true that dishwashing was recently 
selected by a young woman at the 
University of Chicago as the subject 
for her master’s thesis? *#%** Speaking 
of domesticity, we are pleased to record 
that another former Staff Member ‘has 
become a Mother. #*** We welcome 
for the second time a very young Citi- 
zen to our Honor Roll. 








are soft and flabby, composed of sluggish, 
fatty, muscular fibres, instead of tough 
elastic tissues. If sudden violent exercise 
all day long is taken at the beginning of 
a vacation, the results may often be dis- 
astrous and the vacationist will return 
to town and work in a worse condition 
than when she left. ‘The emotional re- 
sults of an overdose of exercise on a 
soft system are peculiarly depressing. So 
the vacationist should give her muscles 
plenty of time to become gradually toned 
up, taking each day longer and longer 
walks, etc., till by the end of two weeks 
she begins to feel an elasticity in all her 
muscles. Then she should definitely ex- 
ercise much more—two, four, or six 
hours a day—till her entire system be- 
comes hard. 

But neither summer nor winter is 
happy if the entire aim of the day is a 
physical one. In the summer, too, per- 
haps more than in the winter, the aim 
of diversion, emotional change, new 
ideas and contacts must be considered. 
lf the vacation is short, one usually 
leaves those things to chance, but even 
then a few good books should be care- 
fully selected and taken along. If the 
vacation is longer, a book in a foreign 
language, a hand-book for the study of 
trees or birds or flowers, a chart for the 
stars, should be included. 


The World Court 


(Continued from page 13) 


The United States made the first 
definite proposal to establish a World 
Court. The last seven presidents and 
both dominant political parties have en- 
dorsed the idea. The Court has become 
a reality with a membership of fifty-two 
nations. All the states in the world 
acknowledged as nations except eleven 
are now members of the Court. The 
exceptions are Argentina, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Peru, which are mem- 
bers of the League, and Afghanistan, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Mexico, the Soviet Re- 
publics, Turkey and the United States, 
which are not members of the League. 

The Court meets at the Hague in the 
beautiful Peace Palace built by an 
American, Andrew Carnegie; its statute 
was largely framed by an American, 
Elihu Root, and the distinguished 
Charles E. Hughes sits among its judges. 
Yet there are senators who say they will 
never, never vote to enter that Court. 
Therefore the people must speak, and 
before speaking they must be informed. 
Read the new Protocol, send for it to 

The Cause and Cure of War, Room 
1015, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York, or 

The American Foundation, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York or 

The League of Women Voters, Room 
1015, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York. 
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